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LES ydjyanuvakya DU YAJURVEDA 


Louis RENouU 
La SorBONNE, Paris 


1. La? puro’nuvakya (ou: anuvakyd tout court) 
est une strophe d’annonce précédant certaines obla- 
tions importantes, la yajy@ est une strophe accom- 
pagnant Voblation méme;* la premiére sert a 
appeler les dieux, la seconde a leur présenter la 
nourriture, comme dit fort bien SB(M). en un 
passage (I. 7, 2, 17 —SBK. IT. 6, 4, 15) ot sont 
données les formules propres 4 lun et a Vautre 
type de strophes, formules qui se déduisent d’ail- 
leurs de la fonction méme.* I] incombe au hofr, 
en principe, de réciter ces stances sur une exhor- 
tation de Vadhvaryu, qui a lieu en ces termes: 
amuisma dnubrihi “dis Vanuvakya pour tel 
(dieu),” amum yaja “ dis la yajya pour tel (dieu)” 
(on remarquera Vemploi prégnant du_verbe). 
Etant du domaine du hotr, Panuvdkyd et la yajya 
figurent naturellement dans le rituel du Rgveda; 


les autres rituels ne les mentionnent qu’inci- 


demment et de maniére variable, suivant l’impor- 
tance, variable elle-méme, que telle ou telle école 
attribue au role du hotr.* 


* Abréviations usuelles, sauf que, par opposition 4 RV., 
AV., etc., qui notent la tradition du Rg-ou de l’A- 
tharva-veda dans son ensemble, les initiales RS. AS., ete., 
notent la Rk-ou VAtharva-samhitéi en tant que textes. 

*Egeeling trad. de SB. I (=S.B.E. XII) p. 135n. 
Kane History of Dharmas. II p. 1058 et, parmi les 
sources anciennes, ApSS. IT. 18, 3. Devatdsmarandartha 
anuvakyah, havihsmaranartha ydajyah “les a° servent a 
évoquer la divinité, les y° servent & évoquer l’oblation,” 
dit Mahadeva ad HirSS. I. 1, 35 qui ajoute: hvayaty 
anucvdkyayd, prayacchati yajyayd “on appelle par la’, 
on offre par la y°.” 

*Cf. SSS. I. 17, 14:sq., ASSS. II. 14, 20 sq.: emploi de 
tel ou tel verbe & l’impératif. 

*Parfois la yajya@ est prononcée par le maitravaruna, 
qui est un acolyte du hotr: v. des exemples dans l’Agnis- 
toma de Caland-Henry p. 199; 211, ete.; ou par le 
brihmandechamsin (ibid. p. 250 § 166), autre servant 
du Hautra qui a spécialement affaire avec le livre XX de 
l'AS.: on rappellera & ce propos le réle de YAS. dans 
ces strophes, ci-dessous § 12. 

Mais la ydjya peut étre le lot d’officiants extérieurs au 
RV.: de Vadhvaryu lui-méme (avec le yajamdna) selon 
AB. V. 9, 1 (ef. Keith trad. des Br. du RV. p. 232 n. 1), 
du brahman ou d’autres encore (Caland-Henry op. ec. 
p. 212; 226; 287). Tl est notable que le YV., en l’espéce 
TS. I. 8, 3 e-d, TB. I. 6, 5, 3, enregistre deux y° dites 
par le yajamdna et par la patni, ef. ApSS. VIII. 6, 24. 


n 


2. Ces strophes sont soumises 4 des régles 
théoriquement précises: la yajyd est précédée de 
Pagir (= yé3 yajamahe) et suivie du vasatkara 
(= vaii3zsat), cf. SSS. I. 1, 38 sqq., ASvSS. V. 4, 
5; déja la VS. XIX. 20, XX. 12 associait la yajya 
et le vasat. D’aprés SSS. I. 17, 16 sq., ApSS. 
XXIV. 13, 8 (et cf. TS. II. 6, 2, 3, SB. I. 7, 2, 
18 sq.), ?anuvakya comporte le nom de la divinité 
en sa premi¢re moitié et la yajya le met en sa 
seconde moitié; toutefois Ap. 1. ¢. (et ef. 9) con- 
nait aussi la position inverse. En tout cas, c’est 
la divinité qui est le laksana ou, comme on dit plus 
techniquement, le linga ou “signe/Stichwort ” 
(sur le mot en véd., v. J. as. 1941-42 p. 153 n, 2 
desdites strophes: ce linga, comme tout autre mot 
caractéristique (y compris, le cas échéant, une 
forme verbale), est mis en évidence, dans le rituel, 
par le suffixe -vant-: vy. des exemples typiques SB. 
XITI. 4, 1, 15; 2, 10 et 13, etc. C’est méme pour 
ces strophes 4 linga qu’a été institué ce mode de 
dérivation au sens de “contenant (tel mot carac- 
téristique).” et qui, contrairement au _ -vant- 
général de possession, n’est pas sujet a varier avec 
-mant- (cf. Wackernagel KZ, XLIII p. 284). 

infin Panuvakyd est en gayatri, la yajya est en 
tristubh (ASv. II. 14, 20 sq.), ou du moins n’est 
jamais plus bréve que lanuvakyd (ibid. 22). Ily 
a done une sorte de gradation rythmique. En fait, 
si le schéma normal est donné par ex. SB. I. 7, 2, 
15 (Eggeling I p. 195 n. 1), on trouve aussi des 
yajyt en gayatrt SBK. I. 2, 1, 11 et Eggeling I 
p. 307 n. 1.° 


3. Ces régles sont observées de maniére fort 
inégale. Le seul point qui demeure est le nom de 
la divinité, qui doit étre le méme pour Vanuvdkyd 
et pour la ydjyd, et qui souligne ainsi leur unité, 
lors méme qu’elles sont éloignées ’une de l’autre. 
Les yajydnuvdkyd massives du Yajurveda, dont 
nous allons traiter spécialement, ont laissé perdre 
tout schéma concret: n’importe quel mantra est 
apte a vy figurer, pour peu qu’il contienne ou qu’il 
implique un nom divin répondant a celui auquel 





° Notons ici, comme ailleurs, des dispositions générales 
pour le culte des Péres, ApSS. VIII. 15, 11 sqq., Asv. II. 
19, 19. 
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s’adresse l’oblation afférente. En revanche, elles 
maintiennent la consécution des deux parties du 
diptyque, qui dans le rituel du RV. tendait a se 
relicher. Mais, dans l’ensemble, elles attestent que 
le procédé s’est généralisé, et que le nouveau rituel 
des adhvaryu a élevé au rang de yajyd (nous dirons 
ainsi dorénavant, pour abréger l’expression yajyd- 
nuvakyad) toute une série de mantra qui n’avaient 
point cette affectation. C’est ce caractére secon- 
daire des ydjyd yajurvédiques que la présente étude 
va s’efforcer de préciser. 


4. Voyons la maniére méme dont ces ydjyd sont 
introduites dans les Samhita du YV. Dans la TS., 
on les trouve distribuées dans les anuvaka finaux 
de chacun des prapathaka des livres I a IV, c’est-a- 
dire de la partie communément admise comme le 
fonds ancien de la Samhita. Quel que soit le con- 
tenu de ces prapathaka, ils s’achévent tous par une 
série de 21 strophes en moyenne (minimum 9, 
maximum 35), qui se rapportent a des cérémonies 
déterminées: la masse principale, celle qui va de 
I. 1 a III. 3 inclus (sauf II. 6, 12, enclave relative 
au Sacrifice aux Péres), concerne les sacrifices 
végétaux votifs ou Kamyesti; le reste concerne les 
oblations devasi du Rajastiya (III. 4, 11), celles 
du Sacrifice animal (III. 5, 11), les trois portions 
principales du Caturmasya (IV. 1, 11; 2, 11; 3, 
13), enfin le Sacrifice du cheval (IV. 4, 12; 7, 15).° 
Les livres V 4 VII de la Samhita ne se terminent 
plus jamais par des ydjyd: toutefois, par une sorte 
de vitesse acquise, les anuvdka finaux de ces deux 
livres continuent en général a se dissocier des 
éléments précédents: on y rencontre en effet, dis- 
séminés en fin de prapdthaka, soit les yajus, soit 
la prose courante d’ASvamedha; autrement dit, 
l’ASvamedha, portion nettement “récente ” dans 
la constitution des Samhita du YV. (Bhawe Die 
Yajus’ des ASvam. p. 69 et passim), est traité dans 
les livres V-VII exactement comme sont traitées les 
yajya dans les livres I-IV. L’une et lV’autre série 
ont été surajoutées, parallélement, au corpus 
ancien. C’est ce qu’avait observé, du moins pour 
les yajya, Oldenberg dés les Prolegomena p. 337, 
aprés que Weber, dans les notes de son édition de 


®TV. 5 et 6 sont sans ydjyd; d’ailleurs, les y° au sens 
strict du mot s’achévent avec IV. 3: c’est bien ainsi que 
Ventend le Tribhasyaratna commentant TPr. III. 9, qui 
donne au total 23 anuvaka porteurs de y°. Les anuvdka 
de IV. 4 et 7 sont faits de y° “ impures,” elles-mémes trés 
certainement secondaires par rapport aux précédentes. 


TS., eut attiré le premier l’attention sur les traits 
singuliers de ces éléments; cf. aussi, plus récem- 
ment, Keith trad. de TS. p. LXVIII. 


5. Les autres Samhita du YV. corroborent cette 
conclusion: la KS. dissémine les yajy@, tout comme 
la TS., en fin des sthanaka 2 a 26, c’est-a-dire des 
portions répondant 4 TS. I-VI, mais la répartition 
est ici moins rigoureuse: certains sthdnaka sont 
dépourvus de ydajyd, la plupart de ceux qui en ont 
les étalent sur les deux anuvaka finaux (comme fait 
déja la TS., exceptionnellement, pour IT. 6, 11 et 
12); enfin KS. 40, 14, soit le terme du livre III, 
présente une nouvelle série, qui devrait étre la 
premiére organiquement (cf. le Mantrarsadhyaya 
éd. de Lahore 1935 p. 19). En outre, la tradition 
manuscrite connait un livre annexe, le livre IV 
(antérieur au Khila [= livre V] relatif a l’Asva- 
medha), et c’est cette partie fictive qui grouperait 
les ydjy@ dispersées des livres I-III.*. Tout cela 
est singuliérement artificiel. La Kapisthalas., si 
voisine par ailleurs de la KS., n’a pas de yajyd. 
Pas davantage la VS., qui, comme on sait, “ puri- 
fie ” la tradition du YV. en éliminant presque tout 
ce qui se rapporte au hotr.* Enfin la MS. fait une 
réalité de ce qui chez les Katha était une fiction: 
la partie finale du texte, soit les prapdthaka 10-14 
du livre IV, rassemble les yajya en un tout co- 
ordonné. Bref, qu’il s’agisse de groupement ou de 
dispersion, on voit que le YV. traite toujours ces 
éléments comme autant d’ajouts, rompant la sé- 
quence rituelle ou s’agrégeant 4 une masse anté- 
rieurement fixée.° 


6. Ainsi la compilation des yajyd se limite au 
YV. Noir. Dés lors, une question se pose: ont- 
elles formé 4 l’origine un corpus séparé, ou bien les 
éléments en étaient-ils d’abord dispersés? Indé- 


7Sur KS. (et MS.), v. les analyses Weber ISt. III 
p- 456; Schroeder Monatsb. Berl. Ak. 1879 p. 676, ZDMG., 
XXXIII p. 181. 

8Toutefois on signale deux groupes réduits, mal 
différenciés: d’une part XXII. 9-18 qui répond partielle- 
ment 4 TS. IV. 1, 11 et 2, 12 (portions ydjyd@) ; d’autre 
part XXV. 10-23 (ASvamedha) qui reproduit notamment 
RS. X. 121. Mémes éléments dans la version Kanva. 
Mais il faut tenir compte du fait que, si les y° font 
défaut dans la VS., les Kamyesti qui en fournissent 
Yoceasion principale, y sont, elles aussi, & peine repré- 
sentées (cf. isolément SB. XI. 4, 3, la Mitravindd). 

® Pour étre complet avec les Taittiriya, il faut ajouter 
TB. II. 8, suite de y° relatives aux rites votifs sanglants 
(Kimyih Pasavah), qui complétent celles données TS. 
III. 5, 11. Rien de notable dans TA. 
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pendamment de sa vraisemblance générale, l’hypo- 
thése du corpus recoit quelque appui du fait que 
Yécole Atreyi, branche annexe des Taittiriya, 
ordonne les yéjya dans un kdnda spécial, le 21me 
(sauf les portions aSvamedhiques qui, fait signifi- 
catif, sont jointes au gros de l’ASvamedha, kanda 
24): cf. Keith trad. de TS. p. XX VII et références 
y citéesn. 1. Ainsi l’attitude de MS. et, indirecte- 
ment, celle de KS., ont chance d’étre plus “ authen- 
tiques ” que celle de TS.: elles concordent avec ce 
qu’on entrevoit en général sur le rapport chro- 
nologique entre ces trois Samhita. Mais si 
Yarrangement de MS. (-KS.) est mieux conservé, 
le contenu de la portion ydjyd ne lest pas aussi 
bien: il embrasse non seulement les mantra relatifs 
aux Kamyah PaSavah que les Taittiriya rejettent 
dans leur Br. (n. préc.), mais encore les portions 
hautra du PaSu, prose et vers, qui correspondent a 
TB. III. 6, ainsi que d’autres morceaux qui ne sont 
nullement des ydjyé au sens strict. Tout se passe 
comme si la MS. avait voulu constituer en fin de 
Samhita une sorte de manuel complet a l’usage 
du hotr. 


7. Comme Weber l’avait observé (notes de son 
éd. de TS., passim, et en particulier I p. 61 n. 5), 
le gros des mantra yajurvédiques ne tient pas 
compte des yajyd, en ce sens qu’il n’utilise jamais 
le pratika pour renvoyer 4 une strophe citée dans 
une série précédente de yajyd.’° Il est vrai que le 
pratika n’est pas employé davantage pour référer 
d’un passage 4 un autre, au dehors des ydjyd.™ 
Autrement dit, le pratika “ anaphorique” ou “ de 
référence ” est une innovation des yajya. Peut-étre 
est-il né a l’imitation des mantra en prose (yajus), 
dont beaucoup étaient fort brefs, tels brhdd bhah 
I. 1, 12n ou cid asi I. 2, 4 f.2? 

En tout cas ’emploi en est mal réglé. Ap- 
paremment on s’était borné d’abord a renvoyer a 
une strophe antérieure de la série des yadjyd: et la 
méme, les erreurs ne manquent pas, ainsi quand 





*°Comme le reléve Keith trad. de TS. p. LXIX, le 
TPratis. I. 61 implique l’usage d’une répétition in-extenso. 
Ex. TS. I. 5, 5g-m reproduisant (et ignorant) I. 3, 14 
x-ee et Keith ad loc. p. 73 n. 7. 

“ Ex.: TS. I. 5, 5g reproduisant 4, 29 a. 

** L’usage de MS.-KS. est différent: on y rencontre des 
pratika au dehors des ydjyd, ainsi MS. II. 13, 7 init. 
dkrandad agnth (qui est d’ailleurs une y° dans la TS.!), 
niktosdsa, ete.; la pratique est sans cohérence. Dans 
me on a par ex. 95, 2 et 11; 99, 9; 129, 13 sqq.; 

4, 10. 


les deux str. IV. 3, 131, p sont données en entier, 
bien qu’étant déja citées IV. 2, 11 q et III. 1, 11a. 
Mais c’est surtout la corrélation entre parties yajyd 
et non-ydjya qui est défectueuse: le pratika manque 
I. 4, 46 f, k, II. 4, 14 p, III. 1, 11 b, IV. 1, 11g; 
2, 11f, p pour rappeler des versets antérieurement 
attestés. Inversement il est usité pour renvoyer 
dune ydjyi & une non-ydjya ultérieurement 
attestée: cf. I. 5, 110 renvoyant a IV. 4, 4d, ou 
II. 3, 14m, naI1V. 2, 7m, n. Ce détail, entre 
parenthéses, montre a merveille comment le Yajya- 
nuvakya s’est rattaché a un texte tout formé.** 
On sait qu’il n’y a pas a attendre du domaine 
Taittiriya la mise au point sans défaut qu’on a 
dans la RS., la SS., ou dans d’autres recueils 
védiques. 


8. Ces pratika sont remarquables par la forme. 
Ils se présentent presque toujours par groupes, 
d’ordinaire en fin ou au début d’une série. La 
plupart se réduisent au mot initial, s’il est ex- 
pressif, suivi le plus souvent d’un mot annexe 
(enclitique, mot second, vocatif du nom divin): 
type vivésa yan md, dyurddé agne, ou simplement 
amhomice, sinivali (références Vedic Conc., comme 
les suivantes) ; si le mot initial est un monosyllabe, 
il ne compte pas, ni kdvyd, dva te hédah, tat tva 
yami (mais seulement sdm te). La encore, il y a 
des inconséquences, et parmi les 98 pratika attestés, 
non moins de 20 (surtout dans les derniéres por- 
tions, ASvamedha IV. 4, 12 et Sakamedha 3, 13) 
sont faits d’un pdda entier: ainsi ud u tyam jata- 
vedasam (une fois) a cdté de ud u tydm (trois 
fois). La MS. et la KS. rétablissent plusieurs 
fois des pratika plus brefs, ké adyd, sa tvam, etc. 


9. Les notes de l’édition Weber, en particulier 
I p. 173 et 203, ont signalé depuis longtemps des 
cas ot les yajyd s’appliquent 4 un texte qui est déja 
complet sans elles: ainsi la portion brahmana II. 
3, 5, 3 mentionne deux strophes comme anuvakya 
et comme ydjyd, rendant inutile leur répétition en 
fin de prapathaka (II. 4, 14a, b) ; de méme pour 
II. 5, 2, 5.7* De son cété, Keith p. LXIX rappelle 


18 Signalons aussi que les portions braéhmana donnent 
une fois en pratika une strophe de y°, 4 savoir II. 4, 
140. Mais le fait, signalé par l’éd. Weber ad loc. et ad 
II. 3, 8, 2, est trop exceptionnel pour qu’on en tire 
argument. 

14 Cf. aussi I. 8, 3c, d, vers de yajy@ qu’on attendrait 
plutét IV. 2, 11 avec le gros des y® relatives aux Varuna- 
praghasa. I] est vrai que les deux y° en question sont 
singuliéres, ci-dessus § 1 n. 4. 
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que nombre de ces yajyd sont des vikalpitd, ainsi 
II. 6, 11 n, p, “ variantes ” respectives de m et 0. 
I] y a la un indice non négligeable d’un des aspects 
curieux de la collection ; une sorte d’anthologie sans 
valeur vraiment normative. 


10. Mais ¢’est la provenance méme des versets 
de ydjyd qui doit surtout retenir l’attention. Il 
s’agit essentiellement de versets rgvédiques, et qui 
sont d’ordinaire empruntés a la RS. sans variantes: 
Oldenberg Proleg. p. 337 avait noté Pun et autre 
fait, et en avait souligné importance. Sans doute, 
l’absence de variantes tient-elle en partie 4 l’aspect 
d(’emprunts “ massifs ” que présentent ces formes: 
ce sont les mantra isolés, bien plus que les groupes 
compacts, qui subissent des altérations. Mais, 
avant tout, il y a dans cette adhésion au RV. 
Villustration du fait souvent constaté: plus un 
mantra est “ récent,” plus il tend a se conformer 
au RV., moins les variantes y sont expressives. 
Ainsi les yajya@, par rapport 4 ensemble du YV. 
Noir, reflétent le prestige croissant de la tradition 
rgvedique. 

Comment se répartissent ces emprunts a la RS.? 
Des strophes isolées sont prises 4 tout le recueil 
rgvédique (fort rarement-six fois-au mandala IX, 
en raison du caractére trop spécial des Pavamani) ; 
mais souvent V’emprunt se fait par groupes de 
strophes contigués; parfois les strophes d’un méme 
hymne sont reversées dans des parties contigués 
ou voisines de la TS., non sans d’éventuelles inter- 
versions. Il y a quelques séries collectivement 
empruntées: ainsi RS. IV. 4 passe en entier dans 
TS. I. 2, 14a-p; RS. VIII. 75 dans TS. II. 6, 
11 a-q et de méme MS. IV. 11, 3 provient de V’hy. 
RS. I. 165. On a enfin des emprunts de type 
“centon,” TS. I. 5, 11 r; 7, 13k; IV. 3, 13 f. 


11. Les variantes peu nombreuses qu’attestent 
les yajyd (origine rgvédique ont été pertinemment 
étudiées par Oldenberg op. c. I] suffira de résumer 
et de compléter. Dans quelques cas, l’auteur des 
yajyd a simplement reproduit la version Taittiriya 
(une strophe déja citée, ainsi I. 4, 46 f reproduit 
le mantra voisin 451 et s’écarte du modéle RS. I. 
23, 23; ou encore IT. 5, 12 y s’éloigne de RS. VII. 
8, 4 pour suivre TS. JV. 2, 3e.1° Il peut s’agir 


* Cet hymne a passé dans l'ensemble de la littérature 
védique sans aucune variante, fait plutdét rare. 

** IIT. 4, 11 p diverge de méme de RS. III. 59, 6 pour 
adhérer & TS. IV. 1, 6h, sauf pour le mot caractéristique 
satyi- que TS. maintient a titre de variante. 


@une adaptation rituelle: intrusion du terme 
satyd- III. 4, 11q (—RS. mitraya) et p (=RS. 
dyumndm) s’explique par V’oblation 4 Mitra Satya 
que formule I. 8, 10, 1..7 Le remplacement de 
bhinad valam et de sidmeva pricah RS. II. 15, 8 
et 3 par budhndd dgram ou agrena TS. IT. 3, 14y 
et w sert 4 obtenir un “ leit-motiv ” conforme au 
verset y (atharvanique) et z (nouveau). La série 
II. 6, 12 qui concerne le Pitryajna compte plusieurs 
variantes, telles qu’en ont un peu partout les 
hymnes funéraires de la RS. C’est aussi le carac- 
tere singulier de ’hymne emprunté (RS. I. 164, 
le grand recueil d’énigmes) qui justifie les altéra- 
tions des versets emprunteurs TS. III. 1, 110, t. 


12. Mais les cas de ce genre sont rares. La 
plupart des variantes sont de nature proprement 
linguistique: elles consistent 4 éliminer une forme 
difficile (vajakarmabhih TS. III. 2, lla: °bhar- 
mabhih RS., ou rujat II. 3, 14v: rindk RS.); 
i moderniser phoniquement (praceto I. 5, 111: 
praceta RS. Oldenberg Noten ad I. 24, 14) ou 
morphologiquement (krtvd II. 6, 12 n: krtvi RS.) ; 
i adapter une forme grammaticale (sdnasim IIL. 
4,11 p: sdnast RS. Vedic Variants III p. 88 § 222) 
ou une expression (kavyavahana II. 6, 12m: 
kravyavahanah RS. Noten ad X. 16, 11, Ved. 
Variants II p. 177; sddandni krtva III. 1, 11t: 
sddandd rtasya RS.; virdvat IL. 2, 12 ce: viram 
RS.). On trouve enfin une glose maladroite, 
comme prajandan III. 4, 11 q, inscrite en place de 
bruvandh RS.; ou girah I. 6, 12f en place de 
brhat RS.; ou enfin srdvah III. 4, 11 p comme 
lectio fac. en regard de dvah RS. 

A ce propos intervient une question plus 
générale. On pourrait croire que le rattachement 
des ydijya aux diverses Samhita s’est fait de 
mani¢re paralléle et simultanée. I] n’en est rien. 
Les variations formelles, les arrangements, le 
volume méme des groupes sont propres a chaque 
recueil, et méme la partie la plus “ concordante,” 
celle des Kamyesti, ne présente pas d’unité absolue. 
Bien mieux, la MS. et la KS. suivent 1a leurs 
habitudes, ¢’est-d dire se rapprochent de RS. plus 
encore que ne fait la TS.: plusieurs variantes de 
ce dernier texte manquent dans les versets des 
Maitrayaniya ou des Katha. <A Vintérieur méme 


17 Krsnd- RS. est changé en satyd- également dans TS. 
III. 4, 11 f, en fonction du dieu invoqué Savitr Satya- 
prasava, I. 8, 10, 1; ef. encore cittd- RS. passant 4 satyd- 
IV. 3, 131. Enfin tépasd@ ibid., substitué 4 RS. hanmané, 
rappelle l'oblation aux Marut Samtapana I. 8, 4, 1. 
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de la TS., ’ajustement aux usages Taittirilya se 
manifeste par quelques menus faits de phonétique, 
la syllabication stivah II. 2, 12d ou dSviyam ce. 
De méme, on a sina (devant dhuta) MS. IV, 11, 
6b, KS. VII. 17 b suivant le mode du samdhi de 
-o pratiqué par ces écoles; Vedic Var. II p. 414 
§ 885 b et f.** 


13. Une seconde source des ydjyd, et qui n’in- 
téresse pas moins de 25 mantra, est ’AS.; outre 
les emprunts globaux, plusieurs autres versets (I. 5, 
llu; 7, 13i, II. 4, 14b, III. 3, 11 t, u) sont plus 
ou moins exactement imités de la méme Samhita. 
Mais ici les variantes sont trés nombreuses. On 
peut méme se demander s’il s’agit bien de mantra 
atharvaniques: leur présence dans les yajyd, a 
vrai dire, ne laisse pas de s’expliquer par l’aspect 
“magique ” qui est 4 la base de toutes les Kam- 
vesti; Caland Ai. Zauberei p. III. Mais, en fait, 
les Samhita du YV., la TS. en particulier, donnent 
sur plus d’un point une version améliorée de l’AS. 
Et comme on constate une grande analogie entre 
les diverses YS. a cet égard, on veut penser que 
les yajyd non rgvédiques existaient a l’état flottant, 
et qu’elles ont trouvé place parallélement dans la 
YS. “ primitive ” et dans AS. (notre texte d’AS. 
les montrant sous une forme généralement moins 
pure). Un autre trait notable est que ces ydajyd 
sont plus proches du Paippalada que de la vulgate: 
qu’on veuille bien comparer les passages suivants 
de la TS. (1. 5, 118; 6, 12i, II. 2, 12d; 3, 141; 
4,14¢, III. 1, 11 ee; 3, 11 m, n, t) avec les notes 
critiques de Whitney-Lanman aux passages corres- 
pondants de ’AS. Enfin, plusieurs de ces strophes 
sont attestées en méme temps dan la SS. ou dans 
le SSS., laissant présumer une origine, sinon 
“rksamhitique,” du moins “rgvédique” au sens 
large. Un mantra tel que TS. III. 3, 11t (et u) 
montre une sorte d’accord Y V.-SSS. contre l’AS.”° 


**Le TPr. connait quelques traits phoniques relatifs 
aux ydjyd, III. 9 et 11, IX. 20, XI. 3: ces deux derniers 
passages font état de particularités archaisantes de 
samdhi, 

Tl n’est pas sans intérét de rechercher quelles sont 
les parties de l’AS. que ces emprunts concernent. Or, 
sauf un emprunt isolé 4 AS. XIX—livre qui supplémente 
le groupe I-VII—, seuls sont en question les livres pro- 
prement “magiques” I-VII, et pratiquement surtout 
VII, sans doute parce que cette portion, composée des 
poémes les plus brefs de tout le recueil, se prétait mieux 
que les autres & l’emprunt. Le plus souvent, le contact 
s'est opéré par séries de strophes successives, comme par 
une sorte de contagion. 


14. Les ydjyd qui ne dérivent ni de l’AS. ni de 
la RS. sont en nombre trés réduit, 9 au total. En- 
core les matériaux s’en retrouvent-ils le plus souvent, 
au stade de la cellule formulaire, dans la RS.*° 
Quelques mantra qu’on pourrait croire neufs sont 
fabriqués sur des mantra voisins, ainsi TS. II. 1, 
11k sur sém agnir vasubhth . . . qui lui-méme 
appartient au rituel du RV. Trés rares sont les 
vers totalement inédits, a savoir IT. 2, 12 p, q; 3, 
14z (motif en budhndd adgram § 11), enfin III. 3, 
11 0 et les deux premiers pada de I. 4, 46e. Mais 
la singularité de III. 3, 110, par exemple, 
s’explique d’elle-méme: il fallait trouver un verset 
pour une divinité peu ou point représentée dans 
la vieille hymnographie (Anumati). 


15. On a observé que la plupart des yajya relée- 
vent du rituel des Kamyesti, lequel se compose de 
variations sur ]’isti fondamentale, celle des Nou- 
velle et Pleine Lunes. Lorsqu’on désirait obtenir 
un résultat personnel (santé, richesse, victoire sur 
un ennemi déterminé), on opérait avec une de ces 
Kamyesti, consistant a remplacer la divinité de 
Voblation normale par une autre, dont le nom 
changeait selon l’opération envisagée Caland Ai. 
Zauberei p. IV, Wenschoffer Versl. Ak. Amst. 4 V 
(1902) p. 33. Contrairement a la généralité des 
mantra visant a un objet précis—ainsi les mantra 
“ magiques ” du KauSsika—, les yajya de Kamyesti 
sont dépourvues de tout rapport “sémantique ” 
avec l’effet souhaité.** C’est la un trait de plus, 
qui confirme qu’on a bien affaire a des attributions 
artificielles et 4 un systéme refondu. 

Le seul point de contact entre la formule et le 
rite est le nom méme du dieu et son épithéte: soit 
la série des oblations décrites dans le brahmana TS. 
II. 2, 2: elles s’adressent successivement aux Agni 
pathikrte, vratapataye, raksoghné, rudravate, sura- 
bhimate, ksimavate. Or ces qualificatifs coincident 
avec les “linga” des yajya jumelées I. 1, 141 
(agne...) supathad et k panthim, n vratapa et o 
vratani; 2, 14 p raksdsah et q raksohdnam; 3, 14a 
rudrah et b rudram, c surabhai et d surabhth, 
e ksima et f ksameva. L’expression dgne sdhan- 
tam I. 3, 14t (ydjyd) est inséparable de |’Agni 
Sahantya cité dans le brahmana II. 2, 3, 4. Ce 


20 TS. III. 3, 11h est & écarter, comme étant commun 
avec SSS. et par suite “ rgvédique ” (§ 13 fin.) ; de méme 
I. 6, 12e, II. 1, 11i. 

** ApSS. XIX. 18, 4 donne un cas d’appariation du 
mantra & l’isti, mais c’est exceptionnel. 
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sont les yajya de Kamyesti qui ont donné l’élan a 
ces épithétes divines du rituel, qui se forment 
immédiatement sur le linga détaché d’un verset 
rgvédique ; car on ne peut imaginer que ce verset, 
concu dans une toute autre intention, ait cherché 
a se modeler sur une prescription liturgique éla- 
borée bien plus tard. Et ces mémes épithétes, 
gonflant parfois leur réle, ont pu dans la suite des 
temps s’ériger en figurations divines plus ou moins 
indépendantes. L’hymnaire primitif ne connait 
que des dieux dont l’activité est unitaire; c’est le 
rituel, et plus précisément V’invocation oblatoire, 
qui a constitué ces hypostases divines, ce four- 
millement d’épithétes “ personnifiées,” dont l’Inde 
épique et classique entretiendra la faveur.?* 


16. Reste un probléme. Les vers de la RS. 
ou sont puisées les yajyd ont-ils servi dés ]’abord 
a cette fonction? Autrement dit, les hymnes ou 
ils figurent n’ont-ils été que des collections de 
yajya? On sait que Bergaigne avait jadis posé la 
question (J. as. 1889 1 p. 16) et qu’il admettait 
que plusieurs hymnes sont simplement des suites 
de yajyd. C’est possible en effet, quand on envisage 


*2 Souvent l’épithéte se borne & faire allusion & telle 
forme verbale (ou autre) attestée dans le verset: l’obla- 
tion aux Marut bhivadvantah TS. II. 3, 1, 1 est une 
oblation que caractérise une y° aux Aditya ow figure la 
forme verbale bhdavati (II. 1, llo, p). Tout indique que 
le mantra a préexisté & son emploi rituel . D’ailleurs le 
rituel général, s’il n’ignore pas les y° de Kamyesti, leur 
réserve un traitement trés sommaire. I] arrive qu’ApSSs. 
XX. 20, 7 cite sous la teneur rgvédique une y° de TS. 
(I. 6, 12 p), comme s’il ignorait la version de sa propre 
école. 


les relations de la Samhita avec un rituel “ rgvé- 
dique ” reconstruit par la pensée.”* Mais, pour le 
probléme qui nous occupe ici, celui des Kamyesti 
du YV., la réponse n’est pas douteuse. Aucun 
hymne de la RS. n’a pu étre concu pour fournir 
ces ydjyd, lesquelles ont été faites aprés coup, en 
puisant un peu au hasard dans le matériel man- 
trique ancien. Les rares emprunts compacts qu’on 
a signalés (§10) donneraient-ils une indication 
contraire? Certes non. RS. VIII. 75 est découpé 
par TS. II. 6, 11 en dix vers de sdémidheni, puis 
une anuvdkyd, une yajyd suivie de sa vikalpita, 
enfin VPanuvakyad du svistakrt, sa vikalpita et une 
ultime yajya (cf. ApSS. XIX. 25, 10-13). Aucun 
indice interne, dans l’hymne en question, ne trahit 
ces emplois. Nous sommes en présence de com- 
binaisons liturgiques postérieures. C’est d’ailleurs, 
sur quelque plan qu’on les envisage, la conclusion 
qu’on tire d’un examen général des Yadjyanuvakya.** 


23 On sait qu’Oldenberg n’était pas d’accord, cf. notam- 
ment ZDMG. XLII p. 243 “ parmi les formes stables de 
la poésie du RV. il n’y a point de place pour des couples 
de vers de l’espéce (des anuvdkyd-ydjya@).” Ou bien 
faudrait-il admettre avec Geldner Ved. Stud. II p. 152 
que tous les hymnes rituels du RV. sont des puro’nu- 
vakyéd “im grossen Stil”? C’est renoncer alors & toute 
comparaison définie avec la liturgie attestée. 

*4T] n’en est pas nécessairement de méme pour le 
groupe IV. 23-29 de l’AS., dans lequel les vers initiaux 
et finaux de chaque hymne se retrouvent comme ydjyd 
dans TS. IV. 7, 15 et ailleurs. Ici l’emploi en y° parait 
primaire, car les hymnes atharvaniques en question ont 
da étre remaniés; Bloomfield The Atharvav. p. 52 (autre, 
Bhawe Die Yajus’ des ASvam. p. 50). Les mots y° et 
anuvakyd sont propres au rituel védique; ils sont repris, 
par pédantisme littéraire, Sigup. XIV. 20. 





INDIAN TALES INTERPRETED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE SMRTIS: 
PANCATANTRA 1.13 


LuDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 


INTRODUCTION 


1. WHEN WE READ a literary work we read it 
either from the point of view of its contents, or 
because of its literary form, or for thoughts con- 
tained in it. Very seldom, however, do we read 
it from the point of view of law. Yet very often 
imperceptibly law enters into our actions, into 


every step of our daily life. If we do shopping, 


if we go to a locksmith, if we go to a jeweller to 
order a ring, or step into a tram, bus or taxi, in 
each of these cases we conclude one or more legal 
contracts which, from the legal point of view, very 
often, are complicated. The same is the case when 
reading literary works. While reading the Mrccha- 
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katika, for instance, we had probably never noticed 
that in this beautiful drama we find the description 
of a juridical act, namely a contract of deposit. 
In this case the act was concluded between Caru- 
datta and Vasantasena and the whole drama is 
based on legal rules resulting from the conclusion 
of this contract of deposit. They relate to the 
responsibility of the depositor, the influence of vis 
major on the obligation of returning the thing 
deposited, etc. These juridical problems are the 
thread running through the whole of this drama. 
However, no mention of this fact appears in any 
of the critical editions of the Mrcchakatika. 


2. In reading the Arabian Nights, the first time 
one reads it from the point of view of its contents, 
the second time from the point of view of its 
customs, as well as contents which were current 
there. Then it may be seen that some legal prob- 
lems are raised in these tales. On reading the 
Arabian Nights for the third, fourth and tenth 
time, the conclusion is reached that this work 
reflects the daily life of the people, the life which 
really existed and not that which was contained in 
the books, on the basis of which legal contracts 
were concluded and legal actions were performed. 
The legal contracts contained therein are clearer 
and more alive, and are a better illustration of the 
application of legal rules than the dull legal rules 
contained in the law-books. 


3. When reading the Indian tales and, in 
particular, the Pancatantra, perhaps for the 
twentieth time, I came to the same conclusion. 

Many scholars have written about the Paiica- 
tantra and I shall not be able to add to their works. 
However, I should like to point out that the tales 
contained in the Pancatantra, though fables, depict 
faithfully the daily life in India and the juridical 
problems resulting from it. 


4. In my Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian 
Law: 13. Legal Rules in the Paiicatantra,’ I tried 
to interpret Paiicatantra 3.9 from the point of 
view of the Smrtis. This paper is the continuation 
of that study, the aim of which is: (1) to point out 
various juridical problems raised in the Paficatan- 
tra; (2) to show how the same problem was solved 
in the Smrtis and in the Paficatantra, and whether 
in the Paficatantra it was solved in conformity 
with the Smrtis. 





* Supplement to Bharatiya Vidya 7. 3-4. 51-70 (1946). 


On the basis of these considerations it can be 
shown how the legal rules contained in the Smrtis 
were applied in daily life. It is certain that the 
author or authors of the Pancatantra were not 
jurists and did not know the legal rules in force, 
and if some juridical problems were mentioned in 


‘the Pancatantra and solved in accordance with the 


rules of the Smrtis, it shows that these rules were 
well-known to everybody, so that even laymen 
quoted them. In particular, Manu with his 
Dharmasastra was one of the authorities on which 
the Paficatantra is based, as stated in the intro- 
duction to P.? 

Furthermore, if we interpret the Pancatantra 
from the point of view of law, we often come to 
very interesting conclusions. We know that various 
versions of the Paficatantra exist in which some of 
the tales, especially those which have something in 
common with law, are narrated in different ways. 
Some of them are in conformity with the rules 
contained in the Smrtis, and others are not. In 
particular, later texts, the longer versions (textus 
ornatior), try to make the text in the Pancatantra 
conform to the legal rules in order to eliminate 
illogical passages which might shock the reader. 
On the other hand, if some of the texts of the 
Pancatantra quote some rules of the Smrtis, we 
can note the wording in which they were known 
in the daily life at the time when the Pancatantra 
was written, and what other legal rules, not con- 
tained in the Smrtis, were in use. 


5. This paper is based, in the first place, on 
F. Edgerton’s Pancatantra Reconstructed (P), 
the most critical text of the Paiicatantra. The 
Tantrakhyayika (PHT), which is the version 
nearest to P (ed. by J. Hertel), was used, as well 
as the VisnuSarman, i.e. the first text of the 
Pancatantra edited in Europe. In particular, the 
following texts were used: the so-called Pantcha- 
tantrum, sive quinquepartitum de moribus expo- 
nens, edited by Kosegarten (PK), the critical 
editions by Kielhorn and Buehler in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series (PKB), and J. Hertel’s recension 
of the Jaina monk Pirnabhadra (PHP). From 
among many recently edited texts by Indian 
scholars the text edited by Parab and Pansikar 
(PPP) has been chosen. Since so far as could 
be ascertained, the other texts do not raise any new 
problems, other editions of the Paicatantra were 
not referred to. 


?P, Kathamukham vs. 1, et alibi. 
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Tue TALE oF HONEST-MIND AND EVIL-MIND 


6. Contents and its juridical problems. In P 
book 1, katha 13 (PHT 1.15, PK 1.19, PHP 
1.26, PBK 1.19, PPP 1.19) in the tale of 
Honest-mind and Evil-mind we find a story of two 
men, Honest-mind and Evil-mind, who found a 
thousand dinars, divided a part of this amount 
half-and-half between themselves, and buried the 
rest in the ground. Afterwards they again divided 
a part of this buried treasure. 

Later Evil-mind took away all the reminder of 
the money and as, some time later, the rest of their 
common treasure was not to be found, accused 
Honest-mind of having stolen the treasure. The 
matter was submitted to the court. The judge 
arrested both the litigants and, as Evil-mind de- 
clared he had a witness, namely, a tree, who should 
prove that Honest-mind did steal the money, the 
judge took sureties from them and let both of them 
go to their homes. Evil-mind went home and 
persuaded his father to enter the hollow trunk of 
a tree situated near the place where the money was 
buried, to state that Honest-mind had stolen the 
money. During the next day’s hearing, after texts 
from the law-books had been read before the tree, 
a voice came forth from it stating that Honest- 
mind had stolen the money. The latter, supposing 
that it was a trick played by Evil-mind, climbed 
up the tree, collected a heap of dry wood and leaves, 
filled the hollow trunk of the tree and set fire to it. 
Then Evil-mind’s father, half burnt, came out of 
the hollow tree trunk. The judges perceived the 
truth and commanded that the money be given to 
Honest-mind and ordered the impalement of Evil- 
mind. 

From the juridical point of view, as described 
in the Smrtis, three problems were solved in this 
tale: 


(1) the fate of an object found, 
(2) the surety in litigation, 
(3) reading of texts of lawbooks in the court. 


7. Objects Found. 
(A) In the Smrtis. 


The problem of the fate of an object found is 
closely connected with the problems of the finding 
of a treasure. 

In the Smrtis it is stated that any object found 
must be given to the king or to a special office for 
lost property where it has to be kept for a period 


of time which varies in the sources of law; after 
the end of the term the property shall be taken by 
the king or by the finder, as well as by the king. 

In particular, G. 10. 36, 37, 38 states: 
pranastam asvamikam adhigamya rajie_ pra- 
briyuh (36), vikhyadpya rajna samvatsaram ra- 
ksyam (37), ardhvam adhigantus caturthamn 
rajnah Sesah (38). 

‘Those who find lost (property), the owner of 
which is not known, shall announce it to the king 
(36). The king shall cause it to be proclaimed 
(by the public crier) and (if the owner does not 
appear) hold it in his custody for a year (37). 
Afterwards one fourth of the value goes to the 
finder and the remainder to the king (38).’ 

Similarly Vas. 16. 19, 20 where we real: 
prahinadravyaint rajagamini bhavanti (19), tato 
*nyatha raja mantribhih saha nagarais ca karyant 
kuryat (20). 

Also Y. 2.33 where we read: 
pranastadhigatam deyam nrpena dhanine dhanam, 
vibhavayen na cel lingais tat samam dandam 

arhatt. 

According to Mn. 8.30 and similarly in Agni- 
purina (Rajadharma 222. 16.1) we read: 
pranastasvamikam riktham raja tryabdam nidha- 

payet, 
arvak tryabddd dharet svami parena nrpatir haret. 

Mn. also states that if the owner proves his 
ownership he has to pay to the king one-sixth, 
one-tenth, or one-twelfth of the value (Mn. 8. 33). 
Similarly Y. 2.174, K. 190. 6 ff. 

Similar to that of Mn. 8. 30 is the opinion of 
Y. 2.173 where we read: 

Saulkikaih sthanapdlair va nastapahrtam ahrtam, 
arvak samvatsarat svami hareta parato nrpah, 
and of K. 190. 1-2, where we read: 

nastikam ca svakaranam krtva nastapratydhrtam 
labheta. svakaranabhdve paicabandho dandah. 
tac ca dravyam rajadharmyam syit. 

In K. 190. 4-5 it is stated: 

Sulkasthane nastapahrtotpannas tisthet. tripaksid 
airdhvam anabhiséram raja haret, svami va. 

Hence every article lost should be first kept 
in the customs office, which is a kind of office for 
lost property, and then if the owner does not 
appear during three fortnights, given to the king. 
Similarly Y. 2. 173, although this term is extended 
up to one year. 
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The office for lost property is also mentioned in 
K. 146. 16-17, where it is stated that the nagaraka 
should keep in safe custody all the things lost, 
forgotten, or left behind by others.® 

Even he who received a lost thing from another 
person without informing the king shall be fined,* 
as this kind of acquiring of an object is con- 
sidered to be sale without ownership. 

As far as the treasure is concerned, the finder 
of it must give notice of the fact of finding a 
treasure to the king, as is stated in K. 203.7; 
otherwise it is not considered his lawful property 
(parena nihitam labdhva rajany upaharen ni- 
dhim),° and the finder has to give up the entire 
treasure found (aniveditavijndtasya sarvam apa- 
haret; Vi. 3.62), or even pay a fine. After the 
finding of the treasure has been announced, the 
finder is entitled to one-sixth only (unless found 
by a bhrtaka) of the treasure found, the rest to 
be taken by the king.’ 

The treasure-trove is the property of the king,® 
if found by members of the three highest castes, 
unless it was found by a Brahman.’ Also every 
treasure worth more than 100,000 panas has to be 
taken by the king, as K. 203. 8 states: Satasahasrad 
irdhvam rajagami nidhth. 

Any Brahman who found a treasure could take 


3 See also N. 7.8. 
*Hrtam pranastam yo dravyam parahastdd avapnuyat, 
anivedya nrpe dandyah sa tu sannavatim panan 
(Y. 2.172). 
See also K. 190.3, where we read: nastdpahrtam ani- 
vedyo ‘tkarsatah svadminah pirvah sdhasadandah. 
5°N. 7.6. See also N. 7.8. 
°Itarena nidhau labdhe raja sasthamsam aharet, 
aniveditavijndto dapyas tai dandam eva ca 
(Y. 2. 35). 
Niskrtindm akaranam dajidsedhavyatikramah, 
varnasramavilopas ca prarnasamkaralopanam. 
Nidhir nisphalavittam ca daridrasya dhandgamah, 
etadms cdraih suviditan svayam raja nivdrayet 
(Katy. 949, 950). 
* Then it amounts to one-twelfth according to K. 203. 
7-8. See also K. 203.8-9. The same is also stated in 
G. 10.45, where we read that some declare that the 
finder, if he does not belong to the brahman caste, is 
entitled to one-sixth. 
*See G. 10.43: nidhyadhigamo rajadhanam. 
° Parena nihitam labdhva rajany upaharen nidhim, 
rajagami nidhih sarvah sarvesdm brahmanddrte 


(N. 7.6). 


everything ?° but had to give notice to the king at 
once. According to Vi., if the finder was a 
ksatriya the king received one quarter, the Brah- 
mans one quarter, and the finder one half; if he 
was a vaisya one quarter went to the king, one half 


to the Brahmans and one quarter to the finder; 
and if he was a Sidra five-twelfths went to the 
king, five-twelfths to the Brahmans and one-sixth 
to the finder.’? 

If the treasure was found by the king, he had to 
take a half of the treasure found for himself and 
give a half to the Brahmans.’* 

However, of a treasure hidden in former times, 
members of all castes, with the exception of the 
Brahmans, have to give one-sixth or one-twelfth to 
the king.** 

So we see that, according to the rules found in 
the Smrtis, objects found anywhere and treasure- 
troves do not belong automatically to the finders, 
and the finder does not acquire any property by 
the act of finding (unless the object found was a 
res nullius or res derelicta) and the finder or 
finders cannot freely dispose of objects found. 


10 Vidvams tu brahmano drstva pirvopanihitam nidhim, 
asesato ’py ddadita sarvasyd ’dhipatir hi sah 
(Mn. 8. 37). 
Aprajiidyamdnan vittam yo ‘dhigacched raja tad 
dhared adhigantre sastham amésam pradaya. brahmanas 
ced adhigacchet satsu karmasu varttamano na raja haret 
(Vas. 3. 13, 14). Also pay one-sixth to the finder. 
See also G. 10.43 in note 8 above, and Y. 2. 34. 
11 Brahmano ’pi nidhim labdhvd ksipram rajiie nive- 
dayet (N. 7.7). 
12 Ksatriyas caturtham amsamn rajie param caturtham 
amsam brahmanebhyo ’rdham ddadyit, 
vaisyas tu caturtham amsam rajie dadyad brahma- 
nebhyo ’rdham amsam ddadyat (Vi. 3, 59, 60). 
13 Yam tu pasyen nidhin raja purdnam nitritam ksitau, 
tasmdd dvijebhyo dattvad ’rdham ardham kose prave- 
Sayet (Mn. 8. 38). 
Nidhim labdhvad tadardham brahmanebhyo dadyat, 
dvitiyam ardham koége pravegayet (Vi. 3. 56, 57). 
Raja labdhva nidhim dadydd dvijebhyo 
dvijah punah, 
vidvan asesam ddadyat sa sarvasya prabhur yatah 
(Y. 2. 34). 
Y. here uses the word dvija as the designation of a Brah- 
man. Similarly Visnudharmottara (Vira-Raja, 269 ff.), 
Agnipurana 222. 14. 
14 Svanihitdd rajne brahmanavarjam dvddasam amsgam 
dadyuh (Vi. 3.63). 
Mama ’yam iti yo briiydn nidhim satyena mdnavah, 
tasya dadita sadbhagam raja dvadasgam eva va 
(Mn. 8. 35). 


*rdham 


Similarly Y. 2. 35. 
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(B) In the Pancatantra. 

In the tale of Honest-mind and Evil-mind we 
find in P (1. 18, 501 and 503) the following 
passage: (Atha) tatra dharmabuddhir nama yah 
(sdrthavahasutas) tena (kasyacit sidhoh pirvas- 
thipitam) kalasikagatam (svabhagyapracoditam 
raupya) dindrasahasram praptam. .. . adhisthana- 
samipe dharmabuddhina *bhihitam: dinara ar- 
dhavibhagena vibhajyantam.”* 

‘ (Now) on the way the one (merchant’s son) 
who was named Honest-wit (, because of his merit 
[acquired by past deeds],) found a thousand 
(silver) dinars in a purse (where a usurer had 
once hidden it).... When they were nearly home, 
Honest-wit said: “ Let us divide the dinars half 
and half... .””® 

It ought to be also emphasized that in P book 2, 
sentence 141,17 in the tale of the mouse and two 
monks, a treasure found by two men was divided 
between them in two halves.*® Similarly PHT 
2.1, p. 66, v. 9-10. 

We see here that money found by Honest-mind 
and Evil-mind was not given to any office for lost 
property, or to the king, but only divided in half 
between the two finders. 

We also see that a treasure found was not given 
either to the king or to the Brahmans, but was 
divided between the two finders. 

Therefore, we can state that these versions of 
Pancatantra are not based on the Smrtis, as far as 
the problem of property found or of treasure-trove 
is concerned. 

However, it is to be noted that the same tales 
as found in PK, PBK, and PPP do not, in both 
tales (i.e. in the story of Honest-mind and Evil- 
mind, and in the story of the mouse and two 
monks) contain this problem at all. In the story 
of Honest-mind and Evil-mind the money buried 
by the two friends was not found but gained, 
and in the story of the mouse and two monks we 
do not find any mention that the treasure found 
was divided into two equal parts. It should be 


15 Almost identically PHT 1.15, p. 46, v. 10-12 and 
v. 13-14. Similarly PHP 1. 26, p. 109, v. 13-14 and v. 17. 
According to PK, PBK, and PPP, the two friends did not 
find the money but gained it. 

16 According to Edgerton’s translation. 

17 Ardhdrdham ca vibhajya sukhdsinau sthitau. 

18 PK, PBK, and PPP do not contain this sentence. 
However, compare PBK 2.1, p. 19, v. 5 ff. and PBK 5. 3, 
p. 45. About treasure in PHP, see 2.1, sl. 67, 68 ff. 


noted that the same is also observed in similar 
tales in Kath. (10. 60. 212, 213 and 10. 61. 87-96). 

Therefore, it seems that these tales, as described 
in PK, PBK, and PPP, as far as the legal prob- 
lems are concerned, solved this problem better, i. e. 
in accordance with the legal rules in force, the 
more so as, for the contents of the first tale, it is 
irrelevant whether the money was found or gained, 
and in the second, whether the treasure-trove was 
divided among the finders. 

It does not seem possible that by accident only, 
in both these tales, in P and PHT, the property 
and treasure-trove can be divided, and in the same 
tales, in PK, PBK, and PPP, we do not find this 
statement. It is rather to be assumed that the 
latter versions purposely do not make mention of 
the division of property and treasure-trove, desiring 
to be in agreement with the legal rules then in 
force. These rules were probably older than the 
tales and it would, therefore, be difficult to assume 
that this distinction is made between younger and 
older versions. 


(C) According to PHP 3. 14. 

It should also be noted that in PHP 3.14, p. 
217, in the story of the bird whose dung was gold, 
the problem of what to do with the property found 
was raised. According to this tale, he who found 
a bird whose dung was gold reflected: ‘ If anybody 
should ever discover his peculiarity it would be 
reported to the king.... I will take the bird and 
report to the king myself.’ *° 

From this story it is evident that the object 
found should be reported to the king, which action 
is in conformity with the texts of the Smrtis quoted 
above. 


8. Surety in litigation. 

(A) In the Smrtis. 

Vada is, according to the Smrtis, surety in liti- 
gation. Such a surety is introduced in order to 
safeguard the execution of justice. According to 
Mit. (ad Y. 2.10) the officer presiding over the 
court can ask both litigants to take a surety who 
will be competent to satisfy the object of judgment, 
i.e. the payment of the amount decreed, or the 
fine *° (darsana, pradarsana, or upasthana).”* 


1° According to A. W. Ryder’s translation. 
20 Ubhayor arthim pratyarthinoh sarvesu vivadesu 
nirnayasya kdryam karyanirnayah, dhitdgnyddisu pathat 
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(B) According to the Paficatantra. 


In P 1.138, 525-6 we read: (atha) tair (dhar- 
madhikrtair) vismayad abhihitam: katham van- 
aspatir mantrayisyati. bhavatu, parasmin dine pra- 
tipddayisyati *ti. krtapratibhuvau (dvav api sva)- 
grham visarjitau. 

‘Then the judges were astonisht and said: 
“How shall a tree give evidence? Very well, to- 
morrow he shall prove his statement.” And they 
let (both of) them go to their homes, taking surety 
from them.’ ?? (Almost identically PHT 1. 15, 
p. 47, v. 14-16; and similarly PHP 1. 26, p. 111, 
y. 6-7; this sentence is not found in PK, PBK, 
and PPP). 

The various versions of Pajic. designate ‘surety- 
ship’ by the general word pratibhi, instead of 
vada; ** nevertheless, we see that the sense of the 
Smrtis is preserved here as the judge or judges 
sent both the litigants home, but before doing so 
took surety from both of them, i. e. surety in liti- 
gation. 

This rule conforms with the Smrtis and shows 
that this kind of sureties, although mentioned only 
in Katy. (530) and indirectly in Y. (2.10) and 
Sukr. (4. 5. 125), was often ordered by the court 
and was frequently in use. 


9. Reading of texts of lawbooks in the courts. 


(A) In the Smrtis. 


According to the ancient Indian civil procedure 
the judge has to collect evidence and then pro- 
nounce judgment. There are various kinds of 
evidence; however, the most important are docu- 
ments, witnesses and ordeals. 

In the tale of Honest-mind and Evil-mind the 
question arises which of this sort of evidence has 
to be applied in cases when documents, witnesses, 
and ordeals are offered. 

In Katy. 223 we read: 


kriya na daiviki prokta vidyamdanesu saksisu, 
lekhye ca sati vadesu na divyam na ca saksinah. 





karyasabdasya pirvanipatah, nirnayasya yat kaéryam ca 
sddhitadhanadénam dandadainam ca tasmin samarthah 
pratibhih pratibhavati tat kdryam tadvadhavati ’ti 
pratibhir grahyah sasabhyena sabhapatinda. 

** See my Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law: 12. 
Suretyship, §§ 18, 19 and 3-8 (Supplement to Bharatiya 
Vidya 7. 3-4. 23-50 [1946]). 

*? According to Edgerton’s translation, 

*°'Y. 2.10 also uses the word pratibha instead of vada. 


Thus, Katy. states that where documents exist 
witnesses cannot be heard, and where witnesses 
exist the ordeals are not admissible. 

In Y. 2. 22 it is stated: 


pramanam likhitam bhuktih saksinas ce ’ti kirtitam, 
esim anyatamabhdve divya ’nyatamam ucyate. 


According to J. R. Gharpure’s translation, ‘ evi- 
dence has been stated to consist of the writing, 
possession, and witnesses. In the absence of any 
of these, the ordeal is said to be another (means 
of evidence).’ 

Mit., Vir., and Silapani (ad Y. 2.22) make it 
still clearer that the proof by ordeal can be also 
applied when other proofs are absent. 

On the other hand Brh. 4. 17 ** states that only 
when a doubt arises with regard to a document or 
oral evidence, and when ratiocination also fails, 
purgation through ordeal is the proper test.” 

The difference between these two Smrtis is small, 
but the sense is the same—the proof by ordeal can 
only be introduced when all the other proofs have 
given no positive result. 

The same is also the opinion of N. 1. 247, Katy. 
218, etc.¢ 


(B) According to Paficatantra. 

In the tale of Honest-mind and Evil-mind in 
P (1. 13, 546), after the judges came to the field 
in order to examine the tree as witness, we read: 


(atha) prabhat(asamay)e dharmdadhikaranapra- 
krtipratyaksam dharma(sdstra) vacanabhisravitad 
vanaspater nihsrta vak. 
(Similarly PHT 1.15, p. 48, v. 16 ff.). 
According to Edgerton’s translation: ‘Then in 
the morning, after texts from the lawbooks had 
been read before the tree in the presence of the 
court officials, a voice came forth from the tree 
saying... .’ 
From the legal point of view it is difficult to 


24 Likhite sdksivdde ca samdigdhir jayate yadi, 
anumane ca sambhrante tatra divyam visodhanam 
(Brh. 4.17). 
25 According to Jolly’s translation. 
26 Yada saksi na vidyeta vivdade vadatém nrnam, 
tadé divyaih parikseta sapathais ca prthagvidhaih 
(N. 1. 247). 
Yady eko madnusim briydd anyo briydt tu daivikim, 
manusim tatra grhniyan na tu daivim kriyam nrpah 
(Katy. 218). 
See also N. 1.76, Brh. 7.34 and 4.15, Katy. 242, 243, 
where the list of evidence is enumerated in the order in 
which it is to be applied. 
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understand what this sentence means, what texts 
of lawbooks were read, as this action is not in con- 
formity with the Smrtis. Therefore, it seems that 
from the legal point of view, the versions quoted 
in PK, PHP, PBK, and PPP are better. We read 
in PK 1.19, p. 96, v. 25 to p. 97, v. 9: 

Evam dvav api tau vivddamadnau dharmadhika- 
ranam gatau, procatus ca parasparam disayantau, 
atha dharmadhikaranddhisthitapurusair divyarthe 
yavan niyojitau tavat papabuddhir aha, aho na 
samyag drsto *’yam nydyah, uktam ca: 

vivdde ’nvisyate patram tadabhave *pi saksinah, 

saksyabhavat tato divyam pravadantt manisinah. 

(451) 


Tad atra visaye mama vrksadevata saksibhita 
tisthati, sa *py dvayor ekataram cauram va sidhum 
karisyati, atha taih sarvair abhihitam: bho yuktam 
uktam bhavata, uktam ca yatah: 


antyajo ’pi yada saksi vivdde samprajayate, 
na tatra yujyate divyam kim punar yatra devata. 
(452) 


‘So quarreling they carried their dispute to 
court, pleaded and accused each other. And when 
the judges decreed an ordeal for each the Evil- 
mind said: “ This judgment is not proper.” For it 
is said: “ Best evidence is a document, if this is 
lacking witnesses have to be examined and when 
these are lacking, ordeals have to be decreed.” 
(Sl. 451) 

‘In the present case, I have a witness, the 
Goddess of the tree. She will state which one of 
us is a thief or an honest man. And they replied: 
“ You are quite right, as it is also stated: ‘ Even 
if a man of the lowest class could be examined as 
witness, proof by ordeals is not to be taken, of 
course, much less if a deposition of a God is 
available’ (sl. 452).”? 

(Similarly PHP 1. 26, p. 110, v. 18 to p. 111, 
v. 4; PBK 1.19, p. 86, v. 16-25; PPP 1.19, p. 87, 
v. 24 to p. 88, v. 5.) 

The first verse (S/. 451) expresses beautifully the 
contents of Katy. 223, Y. 2.22, Brh. 4.17, and 
others, and states in general words that in the 
court, first, evidence by documents is decisive, if 
documents are not available, then evidence of 
witnesses should be decreed, and if witnesses are 
not available, then ordeals should be decreed. This 
sentence conforms entirely with the Smrtis, and 
the second sloka (452) repeats the same general 


doctrine, relating it more to the specific case 
narrated in the tale of Honest-mind and KEvil- 
mind. 

Therefore it is to be asumed that, from the legal 
point of view, the latter texts are more accurate 
than P and PHT, as they are based on the Smrtis, 


10. Minor Juridical Problems. The tale of 
Honest-mind and Evil-mind mentions also minor 
juridical problems such as the choice of the judge, 
or judges, examination of witnesses in the field, 
sentences, and punishments. However, these refer- 
ences are too vague to be discussed at this point. 


11. Conclusions. In interpreting this tale from 
the legal point of view, we come to the conclusion 
that the VisnuSarman, as far as it refers to the 
division of the object found, is, perhaps, the proper 
version rather than PHT 1. 15, p. 46, v. 10 ff. and 
2.1, p. 66, v. 9-10 (P. 1.13, 501 ff.), which was 
completely strange to the Indian listener’s sense of 
legal order, even though it was narrated in a 
fictitious tale. 

Similarly, the question of the reading of law- 
books in the court is not too clear in PHT 1. 15, 
p. 48, v. 16 ff. (P. 1.13, 546), although explicitly 
it is stated there that it refers to the Smrtis; the 
other versions,” however, express the thoughts of 
the Smrtis. 

On the other hand, it is evident that rules on 
sureties in litigation, not mentioned in a detailed 
way in the Smrtis, were often ordered by the court 
and were frequently in use. 
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IKHNATON: THE GREAT MAN vs. 


THE CULTURE PROCESS 


LESLIE A. WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


“Lawgivers, statesmen, religious leaders, discoverers, 
inventors, therefore only seem to shape civilization. The 
deep-seated, blind, and intricate forces that shape cul- 
ture, also mold the so-called creative leaders of society 
as essentially as they mold the mass of humanity. 
Progress, so far as it can objectively be considered to be 
such, is something that makes itself. We do not make 
it,’-—A. L. Kroeber.* 


I 


Every living organism is confronted by a world 
external to itself. This external world is in a very 
real sense alien to the organism and is often 
inimical to it. One must come to terms with one’s 
environment, however, in order to live, to survive. 
To adjust to environment is to control it to a 
degree, at least from the standpoint of the organ- 
ism; adjustment is never wholly passive. Success 
in adjustment means survival, and survival means 
mastery, mastery of organism over external world. 

It is but a step from this position to the belief, 
in the human species, that the external world and 
the events that take place there are but the realiza- 
tion of ideas and emotions projected from the mind 
of God or of man. The ideas come first, they are 
the original seeds, the prime movers. As they are 
thrust forth from the mind they take form as stars 
and planets, animals and plants, tools and edifices, 


_—_—_— 


* Anthropology, p. 133 (New York, 1923). 


rituals and institutions. In the beginning was the 
Idea. And the Idea finds expression in the Word, 
and the Word becomes not only flesh (John I, 14), 
but earth and sky and all creation. Let there be 
Light and there was light. The external world 
is but a projection of the mind of God. 

This view of the cosmos and reality is world- 
wide. In Egypt we find it expressed in the con- 
ception of the god Ptah. In his early days Ptah 
was the patron of architects and craftsmen. But 
eventually he became the supreme mind from which 
all things were derived: “ The world and all that 
is in it existed as thought in his mind; and his 
thoughts, like his plans for buildings and works of 
art, needed but to be expressed in spoken words to 
take concrete form as material realities.” 7 

As it is with gods, so it is with men, according 
to the neuro-symbolic tropism of the race called 
folk-thought. As the gods create and move their 
worlds with thought and words, so do men shape 
theirs. With incantation and ritual, with verbal 
formula and acts, and sometimes merely by the 
concentration of mind and will, they can make the 
rain to fall, change the course of the sun in the 
heavens, heal the sick, smite their enemies, cause 
crops to grow, regulate their mode of life, and, at 


1 James H. Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 357 
(second edition, New York, 1909). 
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last, find their way safely to the Land of the Dead. 

But it is not only the external world, the world 
of nature, that falls thus under man’s control. His 
own world, his society, his culture, and his history 
are even more subject to his will, for are they not 
obviously made by him, and is it not plain that 
they are merely the expressions of his thought and 
wish? So runs the tropism of folk-thought. 

But all men are not equal, even on the level of 
primitive society. Some are better shamans than 
others; they have more “ power.” On higher cul- 
tural levels we find chiefs and priests; then kings 
and emperors, popes and potentates. The god Ptah 
in the persons of artists, scientists, lawgivers, 
rulers, generals, prophets, and inventors spews out 
new tools and devices, new codes and institutions, 
new ways of life. Cultural advance is but the work 
of a relatively few gifted individuals. And as 
culture advances, the exceptional person increases 
in stature; great cultures can be built only by Great 
Men. Like Yahweh who made the light merely 
by calling for it, the Great Men make society and 
history by exercising their inherent genius. Thus 
the verbal tropism. 


II 


In Egypt in the fourteenth century before the 
Christian era some remarkable events took place. 
Monotheism came to the fore and waged war on 
the old polytheism. All gods were abolished save 
one, and he was made Lord of all. Temples were 


closed, their priests driven out, their lands and 


revenues confiscated. A new capital was built. 
The government was reorganized. A marked change 
in art occurred. The whole regime of Egypt 
changed its aspect, and, it has been claimed, the 
events which took place then have profoundly 
affected our lives today. How did all this come 
about? What caused this upheaval that shook 
Egypt to its foundations and extended its influ- 
ence even to us today? One of the answers has 
been: Ikhnaton. This genius, through his vision 
and insight, caught a glimpse of a new philosophy 
and a new way of life, and through sheer will and 
determination transformed the nation at his feet. 
At least, so we have been told. 

Needless to say, not all students of Egyptian 
history have relied upon so simple an explanation. 
There are many, especially in recent years, who 
have a live appreciation of the significance of cul- 


tural forces in the historic process. We shall take 
note of their work later. 

Social science is frequently absolved from its 
sins of sterility and impotence by sympathetic 
friends who point out that the scientist in the 
social field does not have laboratories at his com- 
mand like the physicist and hence cannot be 
expected to produce theories that can withstand 
the tests these techniques can administer. But 
this exoneration is fallacious and misleading. It 
is true of course that the social scientist does not 
have laboratories—like the physicist. But he does 
have laboratories in another, and in a very real, 
sense. History and ethnography provide the social 
scientist with the equivalent of the laboratories of 
the physicist. How does the human organism 
respond to polyandry, to mothers-in-law, money, 
spectroscopes, holy water, governmental regulation 
of prices; how will men live in desert, tundra, or 
jungle; what will be the effect of technological 
advance on social life and philosophy? Answers 
to these and thousands of similar questions may 
be obtained by studies of the infinitely varied 
circumstances and conditions under which man 
has lived on this planet during the last million 
years. If the social scientist could set up his 
experiments as the physicist or rat psychologist 
does, it would be difficult to imagine a requirement 
that has not been met by some tribe, some culture, 
at some time and place. The meager yield of 
social science is not due to lack of laboratories but 
rather from not knowing how to use the resources 
at its disposal. 

Ancient Egypt is an excellent laboratory in 
which the social scientist can test many theories. 
It was quite isolated, being cut off from its 
neighbors by deserts, mountains, and the sea. It 
was therefore relatively undisturbed by outside 
influence. We have a fairly good record, both 
archeologic and documentary, of history and cul- 
tural development of Egypt for tens of centuries. 
The land was richly endowed—as contrasted, let 
us say, with Australia—and so we can observe the 
growth of culture from a fairly primitive level to 
one of the greatest civilizations of the ancient 
world. Here we have laid out before us, on a stage 
of adequate size and against a background of 
millenia, a culture process at work. We can take 
note of the materials employed, the resources both 
natural and cultural. We can follow the changes 
one by one. We can trace the development step 
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by step. We can see how one factor influenced 
others. We can count and evaluate. In short, we 
can do about all that a physical scientist can do 
in his laboratory—except repeat the experiment. 
We have, then, in Egypt a proving ground in 
which to test many theories of social science. 

We may distinguish two main types of historical 
interpretation: the psychological and the cultur- 
ological.? Especially prominent in the psycho- 
logical interpretation is the explanation of historic 
events in terms of the personalities of outstanding 
individuals, but it resorts also to the “ tempera- 
ments” of peoples or races, and even to such 
things as “the spirit of the times.” The cultur- 
ological type of interpretation explains history in 
terms of cultural forces and processes, in terms of 
the behavior, not of the human psyche, but of 
technologies, institutions, and philosophies, Let 
us then go to our laboratory and use it to evaluate 
ithe theories which undertake to explain the great 
|philosophie and political events that took place 
during the life of Ikhnaton. We shall examine 
first the psychological interpretation. 


III 


| The great religious and political revolution 
which gripped Egypt about 1380 B.C. has been 
pictured as the work of one man: Ikhnaton. 
'“Until Ikhnaton,” says Breasted,’ “the history 
,of the world had been but the irresistible drift of 
|| tradition. All men had been but drops of water 
| in the great current. Ikhnaton was the first indi- 
| vidual in history.” And, says Breasted, Ikhnaton 
~ accomplished this revolution by imposing his own 
ideas, ideas born in his own mind, upon the 
external world: “Consciously and deliberately, by 
intellectual process he gained his position, and 
then placed himself squarely in the face of tradi- 
tion and swept it aside” (emphasis ours). 
But ideas alone were not enough; will power 





* We use the term culturology to designate the science 
of culture, of civilization with its institutions, tech- 
nologies and philosophies. If a science of mammals is 
mammalogy and the scientific study of society is soci- 
ology, the science of culture may properly be called 
culturology. For a discussion of the origin and growth 
of this science, see the writer’s essay, “The Expansion 
of the Scope of Science,” (Journal of the Washington 
a of Sciences, Vol. 37, pp. 181-210, June 15, 

7). 

* The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 339 (New York, 1912). 
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and energy were required too. Ikhnaton possessed 
these qualities also, we are told. “ He possessed 
unlimited personal force of character.” * He “ was 
fully convinced that he might entirely recast the 
world of religion, thought, art, and life by the 
invincible purpose he held... .° Everything bears 
the stamp of his individuality. The men about 
him must have been irresistibly swayed by his 
unbending will... .° The court officials blindly 
followed their young king, and to every word 
which he spoke they listened attentively.”7 H. R. 
Hall interprets Egyptian history in terms of the 
waxing and waning of intelligence which reached 
its “acme under the supremely intelligent” 
Ikhnaton.* “ His reign was the earliest age of the 
rule of ideds, irrespective of the condition and 
willingness of the people” (Breasted®). The 
revolution of Ikhnaton “can only be ascribed to 
the individual genius of a very exceptional man ” 
(Gardiner *°).. Alexandre Moret asserts that 
“ Amenophis IV [Ikhnaton] was the man who 
turned aside the natural course of events.” 1* 


mane: 


To E. A. Wallis Budge *? Ikhnaton was “a | 


religious fanatic, intolerant, arrogant and obsti- 
nate, but earnest and sincere.” No one, he says, 
“but a half-insane man would have been so blind 
to facts as to attempt to overthrow Amen and his 
worship.” James Baikie ** saw him as a man with 
a “remorselessly clear mind,” but exceedingly 
intolerant. “Seeing clearly,” he writes, “ that 
the universality of his god meant monotheism, 
he saw also that with his rigid devotion to truth 
there could be no room for tolerance of the easy- 
going old cults of the other gods.” In short, the 
great upheaval in Egypt was brought about by a 


‘Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 362. 

5 Breasted, The Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, p. 342. 

° Breasted, “ Ikhnaton,” Vol. 12, p. 78 (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 14th ed.). 

7 Arthur Weigall, The Life and Times of Akhnaton, 
p. 68 (London, 1923 printing). 

8 “ Egypt, Religion,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
8, p. 58 (14th ed.). 

®* The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 342. 


| 
| 





10 Alan H. Gardiner, “ Philosophy, Egyptian,” Ency- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics, James Hastings, ed., 


Vol. IX, p. 858 (Edinburgh and New York, 1917). 

11 Kings and Gods of Egypt, p. 45 (New York and 
London, 1912). 

12 Tutankhamen, Amenism, etc., pp. 106, 77-78 (London, 
1923). 

18 The Amarna Age, p. 315 (London, 1926). 
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man’s passion for truth and his devotion to logic. 
Geo. Steindorff and K. C. Seele '* regard Ikhnaton 
as “ probably the most fascinating personality who 
ever sat on the throne of the pharaohs.” He had 
a “ mystical temperament ” and “ an extraordinary 
single-minded character.” When once “ embarked 
on a purpose he held to it with tenacity and 
carried it through unwaveringly with nothing 
short of fanaticism.” J.D. S. Pendlebury 7° who 
rejects Breasted’s view that Ikhnaton was “ the 
\ first individual in history,” regards him, neverthe- 
} less, as an “ extraordinary character,” the “ first 
rebel... whom we know, the first man with ideas 
of his own...” (emphasis ours). 

Ikhnaton revolutionized not only theology but 
art as well, we are told. The new era in painting 
and sculpture that is associated with his reign was 
initiated and directed by Ikhnaton himself: “ It 
is evident that the artists of Ikhnaton’s court were 
taught by him to make the chisel and the brush 
tell the story of what they actually saw.” 7° 
Breasted believes that the remarkable hymn to 
Aton “was probably written by the king him- 
self.” 17 

So remarkable a person does Ikhnaton appear 
to some observers that they cannot believe him to 
be a normal man. “ Ikhnaton pursued his aims 
with [such] fatuous blindness and feverish fanati- 
cism ” that Breasted feels that “ there is something 
hectic and abnormal in this extraordinary man, 
suggesting a mind which may even have been 
diseased.” ** Weigall believes that Ikhnaton was 
an epileptic, subject to hallucinations.’® 

There is of course some evidence to support the 
. theory that Ikhnaton was abnormal. In the art 
of the day, which is said to be characterized by 
naturalism and realism, he is not infrequently 
depicted as misshapen and abnormal. 

* The King preaches the return to nature, makes 
the artist work from the living model, and allows 
a plaster cast of his face to be taken (specimens 
have been found), to make sure that his features 
are correctly reproduced. ... The sculptors faith- 
fully reproduce the prominent lower jaw and the 


1 When Egypt Ruled the East, pp. 201, 80 (Chicago, 
1942). 

1° Tell el-Amarna, p. xiv (London, 1935). 

16 Breasted, “ Ikhnaton,” p. 79. 

17 Tbid., p. 78. 

18 Tbid., p. 80. 

1® The Life and Times of Akhnaton, pp. 46, 51, 91. 


long, bulging skull, even when these deformities 
have been further aggravated by disease.” °° 

In his later years, Ikhnaton is depicted, ac- 
cording to Moret, as “rounded and effeminate— 
a hermaphrodite figure, with prominent breasts, 
wide hips, and thighs too much curved, which 

j;makes one suspect a morbid nature, with some 
i pathological flaw.” * 
; Some writers have attempted to account for the 
‘remarkable and unusual character of Ikhnaton in 
terms of race as well as of psychology; they have 
maintained that he was not a full-blooded Egyp- 
tian. Thus, Weigall reminds us that “it must 
always be remembered that the king had much 
foreign blood in his veins.” This helped him to 
stand out amongst the “ superstitious Egyptians 
[who were] ever lacking in originality.” °° Moret, 
too, comments on “the mixture of Aryan blood 
.. . further complicated by the Syrian descent of 
Tii ” ** in Ikhnaton’s racial background. 

Here, then, we have an explanation of Egyptian 
history for this period. A phenomenal person 
appears on the scene, a man with so much genius 
and power of will as to go beyond the boundaries 
of the normal, and by himself to transform the 
religion, social organization, and the art of a great 
nation. Here we have a theory to be tested in our 
“ laboratory.” 

IV 


Before turning to our laboratory proper, namely, 
the culture history of Egypt as we know it through 
archeological research and documentary studies, 
let us consider briefly what we know about the 
evolution of culture in general and the nature of 
societies like that of ancient Egypt in particular. 

Man began his career as an anthropoid who was 
just learning to talk. He was distinguished from 
all other animal species by the faculty of articulate 
speech.2* It was this faculty which transformed 


20 A. Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, p. 441 
(New York, 1927). 

1 [bid., p. 319. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 69, 70. 

°8 The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, p. 319. This 
view of Tii’s ancestry is rejected by most Egyptologists 
today. 

*4 Cf. Leslie A. White, “ The Symbol: The Origin and 
Basis of Human Behavior ” (Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
7, pp. 451-463, 1940; reprinted in ETC., a Review of 
General Semantics, Vol. I, pp. 229-237, 1944.) See, also, 
my essay, “The Origin and Nature of Speech,” in 
Twentieth Century English, Wm. S. Knockerbocker, ed., 
pp. 93-103, New York, 1946. 
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the discontinuous, non-accumulative, non-progres- 
sive process of tool-using among the anthropoids 
into a continuous, cumulative and progressive 
process in the human species.** Articulate speech 
transformed, also, the social organization of this 
gifted primate, and by the inauguration of co- 
operation as a way of life and security, opened the 
door to virtually unlimited social evolution. And, 
finally, language and speech made it possible for 
man to accumulate experience and knowledge in a 
form that made easy transmission and maximum 
use possible. 

It was the ability to use symbols—of which 
articulate speech is the most important and charac- 
teristic form of expression—that made the origin 
and subsequent growth of culture possible. But 
symbols did not provide the motive power for 
cultural advance. This could only come from 
energy, energy in the sense in which the physicist 
uses this term. All life is a matter of energy 
transformations. Organisms enable themselves to 
live by capturing free energy from non-living 
systems and by incorporating it into their own 
living systems. Culture is man’s peculiar means 
of harnessing energy and of putting it to work in 
order to make human life secure. Culture grows 
and develops as ways of harnessing more energy 
per capita per year are found and as the means 
of making the expenditure of this energy more 
effective are improved. Animal husbandry, agri- 
culture, water power, and the use of fuels in 
engines, together with countless inventions and 
improvements of tools and mechanical devices 
mark the growth of culture as it is carried forward 
by technological advance.?® 

The evolution of society is marked by two great 
stages: primitive or tribal, and civil or national. 
The tribe and clan are characteristics of primitive 
society (although the clan is by no means uni- 
versal); the political state characterizes civil 
society. Primitive society is based upon kinship 
ties; civil society upon property relationships and 
territorial distinctions. Primitive society was 
relatively homogeneous structurally; civil society, 
more diversified.?? 





*° Cf. Leslie A. White, “On the Use of Tools by 
Primates,” (Journal of Comparative Psychology, Vol. 
34, pp. 369-374, 1942). 

** Cf. Leslie A. White, “ Energy and the Evolution of 
Culture,” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 45, pp. 335- 
356, 1943). 

** See Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 6 (New 
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The transition from primitive to civil society 
was brought about by technological advance, 
specifically. by the development of agriculture, 
supplemented—though not everywhere—by the 
domestication of animals. The maturation of the 
agricultural arts produced the following chain of 
sequences: increased food supply, increase in 
population, increase in population density and in 
size of political groupings, diversion of human 
labor from food-producing to specialized arts and 
crafts, a new type of exchange and distribution of 
goods, money and markets, economic classes, and 
so on. 

The differentiation of structure, the specializa- 

tion of function, of civil society required a special 
mechanism to co-ordinate the various segments and 
classes of society and to integrate them into a 
coherent and effective whole. Such an integrative 
mechanism was produced. It was the “ State- 
Church,” i.e., a mechanism having temporal and 
ecclesiastical aspects. 
«The function of the state-church is to preserve 
the integrity of society against dissolution from 
within and against destruction from outside forces. 
In other words, this integrative mechanism must 
co-ordinate the various elements of society—occu- 
pational groups, social strata and classes—and 
relate them to one another harmoniously, on the 
one hand; and on the other, the life of the society 
must be made secure against the aggression of its 
neighbors. This integrative mechanism has a 
variety of forms. Church and state, priest and 
king, may be distinct or they may be one, struc- 
turally. And, of course, there are many degrees 
of overlapping or distinction. But everywhere in 
civil society—whether it be among the Maya or 
Inca of the New World, or in Mesopotamia, India, 
or China in the Old—we find this fundamental, 
mechanism of co-ordination, integration, and regu- 
lation. And it always presents these two aspects: 
temporal and ecclesiastical. 
ancient Egypt. 

But one further observation before we turn to the 
culture history of Egypt itself: In civil societies 


York, 1877) for the classic statement of this thesis. Of 
this distinction A. R. Radcliffe-Brown writes: “ Indeed 
we may agree with Morgan that the passage from lower 
forms of civilization to higher forms such as our own 
was essentially a passage from society based on kinship 
to the state based on political organization,” pp. 40-41, 
“Some Problems of Bantu Sociology,” (Bantu Studies, 


October, 1922). 
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where the temporal and ecclesiastical aspects of 
~ the integrative mechanism are structurally distinct 
there is always rivalry, a rivalry which not infre- 
quently becomes a bitter struggle for power. This 
is not surprising, of course. Both church and 
state are engaged in the same tasks, both have the 
same function so far as the social organism is con- 
cerned, namely, integration, co-ordination, regu- 
lation. As Franklin D. Roosevelt once shrewdly 
observed: “That human agency which we call 
government is seeking through social and economic 
means the same goal which the churches are 
seeking through social and spiritual means.” 78 
The basis for rivalry is therefore plain. Each has 
its own “ vested interest ”; each tries to increase 
its power. The result is often a bitter struggle. 
We think offhand of the contest between Henry 
VIII of England and the Roman Church, and of 
the Church vs. State struggle throughout many 
centuries of European history.2° We _ recall 
Thomas Jefferson’s diatribes against the priests 
and churches and the efforts, not only to separate 
Church from State in America, but to render the 
former powerless. We recall that Pius IX in his 
so-called Syllabus of Errors “ claimed the complete 
independence of the Church from state, control; 
upheld the necessity of a continuance of the tem- 
poral power of the Roman see.” *° 

The position of the Roman Church on this issue 
has been well set forth by Reverend H. Harrington 
as follows: ** 

“Christendom is one society, and in that society 
the spiritual authority is paramount because of its 
greater dignity, and the far greater importance of 
its work. In any difficulties between spiritual and 
temporal rulers the spiritual must be the judges, 
for without treason to Christ they may not permit 
anything earthly however important to interfere 
with the work of salvation. If therefore the rulers 
of the church, even mistakenly, judge that this 
work is hampered by some temporal policy, loyal 
Christians must abide by the decision.” 

There are numerous examples of political action 


28 Radio Address to the Federal Council of Churches, 
December 6, 1933. 

2° Cf. C. J. H. Hayes, A Political and Social History 
of Western Europe, Vol. I, pp. 120-21 (New York, 1916). 

8° Article “ Pius IX,” Encyclopedia Britannica (14th 
ed.). 

31 Article “Roman Catholic Church,” Encyclopedia 
Britannica, (14th ed.). 


taken by the church in direct opposition to the 
state. To mention but a few: Innocent III an- 
nulled the Magna Charta; Innocent X pronounced 
the Treaty of Westphalia null and void; Pius IX 
condemned the Austrian constitution of 1868; 
until 1904, Catholics in Italy were prohibited by 
the Church from taking part in any parliamentary 
election. 

In Mexico in recent years we have witnessed a 
bitter struggle between church and state. The 
issue has, of course, been couched in religious 
terms. But everyone who understands the situa- 
tion knows that it is a question of who is to rule 
Mexico, the ultramontane clerical politicians or 
the temporal, national political machine. 

Finally, we may note the case of Russia. Under 
the Czars church and state worked hand in hand. 
The church held vast estates and other properties 
and received a grant of millions of rubles from the 
state treasury every year. When the Bolsheviks 
came to power they at once stripped the church of 
its political functions. It is significant to note 
that not until this was done was there any great 
outcry against “ religious persecution ” in Russia. 
Under the Czars religious freedom hardly existed. 
There were periodic pogroms in which thousands 
of persons of an alien faith were done to death. 
Under the Soviets there was more religious free- 
dom—freedom for ail faiths, freedom to believe 
and to worship as one pleased—than there ever had 
been under the old regime. Why then the great 
outcry from the clergy—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish alike? The answer is plain: the political 
functions of the church had been done away with 
and their sources of income virtually shut off.” 
The Bolsheviki had tried to abolish the ecclesias- 
tical arm of the integrative mechanism of the new 
society. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the Church has been brought back to Russia in 
recent years and established once again as an 
integrative mechanism. The church today is “ the 
most powerful unifying thing in Soviet civil life,” 
the Metropolitan Benjamin, titular head of the 
Russian Orthodox church in America, said recently 
while on his way to Moscow.** It is interesting 


32 During a tour of Soviet Russia in 1929, I visited 
open churches of many faiths. But, as a member of the 
clergy once complained to me: “We can’t live on 
kopeks!” 

33 Associated Press dispatch in Ann Arbor News, 
January 16, 1945. 
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to note that “Godless, anti-religious, Marxist ” 
Russia conforms to the pattern common to all 
nationalist states: the integrative mechanism, the 
central nervous system, has its spiritual, as well 
as its temporal, side. 


Vv 


Let us turn now to the culture history of Egypt 
and trace the relationship between Church and 
State, priest and king, through the centuries. 

In the Old Kingdom (2800-2250 B.C.) we find 
the state, the Pharaoh, playing the leading role. 
To quote Breasted: * 


history a state form of religion, in which the 
Pharaoh played the supreme role. In theory, 


therefore, it was he alone who worshipped the 
gods; in fact, however, he was of necessity repre- 


sented in each of the many temples of the land 
by a high priest.” - 

The various temples and their respective priest- 
hoods were supported by the produce from their 
endowments in land and by contributions from the 
royal revenues. It was the business of the priests, 
in addition to their religious and ceremonial duties, 
to administer these lands and to collect revenue 
from them upon which they lived. 
| A few centuries later, during the Middle King- 
| dom, or the Feudal Age, we find that although 
the temples had increased somewhat in size, “ the 

official cult was not materially altered, and there 
_was still no large class of priests.” *° 

‘ But the basis for a rise to power of the priest- 
hoods had long existed in their possession of lands 
which were under their control and whose produce 
was appropriated by them. In addition to this 
they received frequent contributions from the royal 
treasury. The temples were, of course, not subject 
to taxation. They were, therefore, in a favorable 
position to increase their wealth through accumu- 
‘lation and expansion, and to grow in political 
| power as their wealth accumulated. 

Under the Empire, First Period (beginning 
with Ahmose I, who completed the expulsion of 
the Hyksos about 1546 B. C.), the priesthoods had 
grown to considerable power and affluence. Says 
Breasted : 36 








**A History of Egypt, p. 62. 
*5 Tbid., p. 171. 
°° Ibid., p. 247. 


“... there arose at the beginning of the nation’s 


“ As a natural consequence of the great wealth 
of the temples under the Empire, the priesthood 
becomes a profession, no longer merely an inci- 
dental office held by a layman, as in the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms. As the priests increase in 
numbers they gain more and more political power ; 
while the growing wealth of the temples demands 
for its proper administration a veritable army of 
temple officials of all sorts, who were unknown to 
the old days of simplicity.” 

Not only were the temples becoming wealthier 
and the priesthoods more powerful, they were be- 
coming unified as well: 

“ Heretofore the priests of the various sanc- 
tuaries had never been united by any official ties, 
but existed only in individual and entirely sepa- 
rated communities without interrelation. All these 
priestly bodies were now united in a great , 
sacerdotal organization embracing the whole land. 
The head of the state temple at Thebes, the High i 
Priest of Amon, was the supreme head of this 
greater body also and his power was thereby 
increased far beyond that of his older rivals...” *7 

Thus we find the priesthoods becoming wealthy, 
powerful, and organized. They are approaching 
the time when they will be able to threaten the 
supremacy of the Pharaoh himself, as we shall see. 

We get some notion of the growing political 
power of the priesthoods from an incident that 
occurred during the feud of the Thutmosids. 
During the declining years of Thutmose I, one of ! 
his sons, born to the King by an obscure concubine, ; 
Thutmose III, was put upon the throne “by a 
highly dramatic coup d’état” of the priests of! 
Amon and in the temple of that god. In the} 
struggles for the throne which followed, between | 
Thutmose IIT and his half-brother Thutmose II, | 
and between Thutmose III and his half-sister wife, | 
Hatshepsut, the priests played an important part. 
Originally kept in the background by Thutmose 
III, Hatshepsut was eventually elevated to a posi- 
tion of supremacy by a group the most powerful \/ 
member of which was Hapuseneb, who was both 
High Priest of Amon ant tinier. “ He thus united 
in his person all the power of the administrative 
government with that of the strong priestly 
party.” 38 

These events took place about a century before 


37 Idem. 
88 A History of Egypt, p. 272. 
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, the time of Ikhnaton. During the reign of Amen- 
hotep III, the father of Ikhnaton, one of the High 
' Priests of Amon, Ptahmose by name, was also one 
y of the two grand viziers of the kingdom. Another 
' held the office of chief treasurer. During this 
, reign also the priests of Amon acquired some, if 
not complete control over the gold produced in the 
Sudan.*® In the use of spells used in mortuary 
rites (hike), the priests “were provided with a 
means of acquiring wealth and influence which 
they did not fail to utilize to the utmost.” *° 
Thus we observe the growing power of the 
priesthoods. They held the most important offices 
‘ in the realm next to that of the king himself. To 
have been chief treasurer of the kingdom must 





have placed great power in the hands of the High , 


Priests of Amon, a power that was augmented by 
\control over the gold supply from the Sudanese 
mines. These priests could make and unmake 
kings. They had but one more step to take: to 
seize the throne for themselves. Breasted believes 
| that Ikhnaton’s father “ had evidently made some 
_ attempt to shake off the priestly hand that lay so 
. heavily on the sceptre, for he had succeeded Ptah- 
* mose by a vizier who was not a High Priest of 
' Amon.” 4! And Peet feels that “it is not impos- 
{sible that the increased power of the priesthood 
. was a circumstance which precipitated, if it 
did not actually cause, the religious revolution of 
Ikhnaton.” *? It was upon this stage that Amen- 
hotep IV was thrust at birth. 





VI 


Amenhotep IV was born about 1409 B.C., the 
son of Amenhotep III and his Queen Tiy. Esti- 
mates of his age at the time he ascended the throne 
as coregent with his father vary from nine to 
twenty-four years.** For the first years of his 








8° S. R. K. Glanville, “ Amenophis and his Successors 
in the XVIIIth Dynasty,” p. 135, in The Great Ones of 
Ancient Egypt, by W. Brunton et al. (London, 1929). 

‘oT. E. Peet, “Contemporary Life and Thought in 
Egypt,” pp. 202-03 (The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. II, New York, 1926). 

“14 History of Egypt, p. 362. 

42“ Contemporary Life and Thought,” pp. 202-03. 

4sT. E. Peet, “ Akhenaten, Ty, Nefertete and Mut- 
nezemt,” pp. 85-87, in Kings and Queens of Ancient 
Egypt, by Winifred Brunton et al. (New York, no date). 
Hall estimates his age at 9 or 10; Weigall, 13; Moret, 
15; Pendlebury, 23. 


reign, according to those who believe he ascended 
to the throne as a child, the affairs of state were 
managed by his mother. “ To all intents and pur- 
poses, Ti ruled Egypt for several years after her 
husband’s death,” according to Wallis Budge, “and 
the boy king did for a time at least what his 
mother told him.” ** Glanville also believes that 
“Tiy clearly controlled him to some extent until 
he left Thebes.” *® Although Amenhotep IIT did 
not die until about the tenth year of Ikhnaton’s 
reign, he was in bad health during this period and 
seems to have had little to do with the govern- 
ment.‘® The fact that his name was chiselled out 
of inscriptions in the sixth year of Ikhnaton’s 
reign would seem to support this view. 

Very early in the reign of Amenhotep IV the 
‘worship of a supreme god, Aton, was inaugurated. 


, Aton was none other than the old sun-god, Re, in ! 


'anew role. Other gods were tolerated for a while, 
i but with the growing resentment of the priest- 


ji hoods, particularly that of Amon, Amenhotep IV 


| built a new city-capital, Akhetaton, for his god, 
- changed his name to Ikhnaton,*? closed the temples 
_ of the other gods, dispossessed the priesthoods, con- 
_ fiscated their lands and revenues, and set to work 
' to establish his new regime, both religious and 
; political. All this had taken place by the sixth 
j year of his reign. 

Ikhnaton’s reign was full of troubles as may 
well be imagined. Not only did he have a bitter 
struggle with powerful priesthoods on his hands, 
but by closing the temples he incurred the resent- 
ment and opposition of numerous other classes as 
well, such as tradesmen, artisans, actors, scribes, 
and even shepherds and peasants, who had a vested 
occupational interest in the old order. To be sure, 
the Heretic King had a group of loyal followers, 
whom he rewarded handsomely for their loyalty 
and support. Occupied as he was with a revolu- 
tion at home, Ikhnaton had little or no time for 
affairs abroad. As a consequence, revolts flared 


44 Tutankhamen, Amenism, etc., p. 76. 

45“ Amenophis and his Successors,” p. 124, in reat 
Ones of Ancient Egypt, W. Brunton et al. 

46 Cf. George Steindorff and Keith C. Seele, When 
Egypt Ruled the East, pp. 77-80 (Chicago, 1942). 

47 Amenhotep, “ Amon is satisfied” (Peet) gives way 
to Ikhnaton, “It is well with the Aten, or Disk” 
(Pendlebury, Peet), or “ He Who Is Beneficial to Aton” 


(Steindorff and Seele) ; the old god gives way to the new ~ 


in this change of names. 
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up among Egypt’s vassals in Asia, the Hittites in 
particular becoming defiant and aggressive. In the 
twelfth year of his reign, Ikhnaton’s mother, Tiy,' 
who resided in Thebes, visited Akhetaten, at which \ 
time she may have urged action against the. 
revolting vassals and a moderation of policy at 
home, perhaps even a compromise with the priests 
of Aton. At any rate, we find Ikhnaton making 
a feeble gesture against the rebels abroad and 
initiating conciliatory measures at home. Smenk- 
hkare, the “beloved ” of Ikhnaton and now co- 
regent with him, was sent to Thebes to effect a 
reconciliation with the priests of Amon.** But 
dissension now broke out in the king’s own house- 
hold. Although Ikhnaton seems to have been 
willing to compromise, Nefertiti, his wife, was not. 
At any rate, she fell into disgrace, or was estranged 
from her husband, and retired with some powerful 
followers to the north end of the city where she 
built a palace for herself. The political structure 


{was disintegrating at home and abroad. 


Ikhnaton died about 1369 B.C. at Akhetaten; 
Smenkhkare, the coregent, died at almost the same 
time in Thebes. Tutankhaten, a boy of nine, 
ascended the throne. By now the priestly party 
was growing rapidly in strength. The new king 
soon realized that he could stay on the throne 
only if he “came to terms with the supporters of 
the traditional faith,” i.e., the priests. He was 
obliged to abandon his capital at Akhetaten and 
move his court to Thebes. He was compelled to 
abandon the heresy of Ikhnaton and to “ acknowl- 
edge himself officially as an adherent of ... 
Amun.” Accordingly, he changed his name to 
Tutankhamun, “ Beautiful in Life is Amun.” In 
a manifesto he tells of his devotion to “his father 
Amun ” and of his benefactions to his priests. He 
“made monuments for all the gods, fashioning 
their statues of pure djam-gold, restoring their 
sanctuaries . . . providing them with perpetual 
endowments, investing them with divine offerings 
for the daily service, and supplying their pro- 
visions on earth.” The triumph of the priests was 
virtually complete.*® 

Tutenkhamon reigned but nine years and was 
followed by Eye, a member of Ikhnaton’s court. 
He too lasted but a short time. Egypt was now in 





“* Steindorff and Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East, 
p. 221; Glanville, “ Amenophis and his Successors in the 
XVIIIth Dynasty,” pp. 134-36. 

“’ Steindorff and Seele, op. cit., pp. 223-226. 


a state of anarchy. Even Thebes became a prey 
to plundering bands. Thus ended the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

Out of this chaos and confusion law and order 
eventually emerged organized around a man who 
had been an important figure in Egyptian govern- 
ment for years. This man was Harmhab. He had| 
been commander in chief of the army under Ikhna- 
ton and Tutankhamun, and as deputy of the king 
he had attained a position in the empire second 
only to the king himself. Despite this fact, how- 
ever, Harmhab was never converted to the Aton 
religion. He did not go to Akhetaten with his 
king but remained in Memphis where he had his 
residence. “He remained loyal to the old gods 
especially to the patron divinity of his native city 
and to Amun.” °° He was thus acceptable to the 


- 





priests of Amon. With their backing and that of 
the army which was already under his control he 
ascended the throne. The ceremony of installation 
was in fact carried out by the priests of Amon 
themselves.*! Some writers assert that he legalized 
his new position by marrying the sister of Ne- 
fertiti, but Alexander Scharff says that it “is 
certain” that this was not the case, that this 


ef 
i: 
? 


assumption was born of an error of translation.** | 
Having come into power with priestly backing 


it is not surprising to see Harmhab busying him- 
self with the restoration begun by Tutankhamun. 
As a matter of fact, as soon as his government was 
in working order he set about energetically to 
restore the temples and their priesthoods to their 
former condition of wealth and power: 

“ He restored the temples from the pools of the 
Delta marshes to Nubia. He shaped all their 
images in number more than before, increasing 
the beauty in that which he made.... He raised 
up their temples; he fashioned a hundred images 
with all their bodies correct and with all splendid 
costly stones. He sought the precincts of the gods 
which were in the districts in this land; he fur- 
nished them as they had been since the time of 
the first beginning. He established for them daily 
offerings every day. All the vessels of their 
temples were wrought of silver and gold. He 
equipped them with priests and with ritual priests 
and with the choicest of the army. He transferred 


5° Steindorff and Seele, op. cit., p. 242. 

51 Baikie, op. git., pp. 426-27. 

52“ Haremhab,” p. 144, in Great Ones of Ancient 
Egypt. 
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to them lands and cattle, supplied with all equip- 
ment.” 58 

Harmhab attempted to obliterate all traces of 
the era of heresy. He had the names of Ikhnaton, 
Tutankhamun, and Eye hacked from the monu- 
ments and his own put in their place. He con- 
sidered himself the direct successor to Amenhotep 
III, as if Ikhnaton and his followers had never 
existed. 

At Thebes, Harmhab razed the temple of Aton 
and used the materials to enlarge the temple of 
Amon. Aton’s temple at Akhetaton was likewise 
despoiled to obtain building materials. Ikhnaton’s 
“tomb was wrecked and its reliefs chiselled out; 
while the tombs of his nobles there were violated 
in the same way. Every effort was made to anni- 
hilate all trace of the reign of such a man; and 
when in legal procedure it was necessary to cite 
documents or enactments from his reign he was 
designated as ‘that criminal of Akhetaton ’.” ** 
The prosperity and power of the priesthoods under 
Harmhab is well indicated by the words of Nefer- 
hotep, the priest of Amon: 

“ How bountiful are the possessions of him who 
knows the gifts of that god (Amon), the king of 
gods. Wise is he who knows him, favoured is he 
who serves him, there is protection for him who 
follows him.” *° Neferhotep “ was at the moment 
receiving the richest tokens of the king’s favour.” 

As Breasted observes, the triumph of Amon was 
now complete. 


Vil 


We may now follow the course of the relation- 
ship between church and state in Egypt for a few 
more centuries. 

The Nineteenth Dynasty began with wars of 
reconquest in Asia, followed by campaigns in 
Israel and against the Libyans. With the death 
of Merenptah, son of Ramesses II, the land fell 
again into virtual anarchy from which it emerged 
in 1200 B.C. under Sethnakt, founder of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. Sethnakt came to the throne 
backed by the priesthoods, “these wealthiest and 
most powerful communities in Egypt.” Ramesses 
III, Sethnakt’s successor, was completely in the 
grip of the priests. ‘The temples, says Breasted, 


53 Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 401. 
54 Tbhid., p. 402. 
55 Tbid., p. 403. 
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“were fast becoming a grave political and eco- 
nomic menace.” But Ramesses could do naught Pp 
else but pour the wealth of the royal house into , 
the sacred coffers with the most lavish liberality.5* ” 











We get a fair notion of the wealth and power Ri 
of the priesthoods of the time of Ramesses III te 
(1198-1167 B. C.) from an inventory in the Papy- - 
rus Harris which covers almost all of the temples cl 
of Egypt: tH 

“... they possessed over one hundred and seven A 
thousand slaves; ... in all likelihood one person Ps 
in every fifty was a slave of some temple. The “ 
temples thus owned two percent of the population. = 
In lands we find the sacred endowments amounting va 
to nearly three quarters of a million acres, that is, 7 
nearly one seventh, or over fourteen and a half B 
percent of the cultivable land of the country... to 
They owned nearly a half million head of ... sh 
cattle ; their combined fleets numbered eighty eight ti 
vessels, some fifty three workshops and shipyards br 

. while in Syria, Kush and Egypt they owned 
in all one hundred and sixty nine towns. When ta 
we remember that all this vast property in a land, - 
of less than ten thousand square miles and some * at 
five or six million inhabitants was entirely exempt "iy 
from taxation *’ it will be seen that the economic he 
equilibrium of the state was endangered.” ** 

Among the priesthoods, that of the god of Amon hi 
stood out as by far the richest and most powerful th 
of all. Their estates and revenues were second a 
only to those of the king. “ The political power th 
wielded by a community of priests who controlled (1 
such vast wealth,” says Breasted, “ was from now si 
on a force which no Pharaoh could ignore. With- [ 
out compromising with it and continually con- om 
ciliating it, no Pharaoh could have ruled long.” ® th 

Sometimes the royal treasury stood empty while | 
the temples were loaded down with wealth. We 
read of workmen during the reign of Ramesses III 
starving as they labored on some public works until 
in desperation they gather before the office of their ha 
master demanding their rations of grain. “ Thus an 
while the poor in the employ of the state were gr 
starving at the door of an empty treasury, the ar 

56 Thid., p. 475, 489, 490. ‘ 

57 This may be an overstatement; see Wm. F. Edgerton, ‘ 
“The Government and the Governed in the Egyptian 
Empire,” JNES VI (1947), p. 157. : 

58 Breasted, A History of Egypt, pp. 491-92. int 

5° Tbid., p. 494. (0; 











store-houses of the gods were groaning with 
it plenty.” °° 

At the coronation of Ramesses IV, a “ detailed 
list of all the benefactions conferred . . . [by 
Ramesses III] on each and every large and small 
I temple of the land” was published. “In this 
manner the new king contrived to confirm the 
clergy in their holdings of property and to gain 


7 their influential good will for his own reign... 
m As the authority of the state grew weaker .. . the 
mt power and prestige of Amun and his priesthood 
“ expanded proportionately. All important public 
. and private affairs were regulated and decided 
. either by the priesthood or by an oracle which 


operated . . . in the imperial temple... .”® As 


if Breasted puts it, “the state was rapidly moving 
toward a condition in which its chief function 
should be religious and sacerdotal, and the assump- 


nt tion of royal power by the High Priest of Amon 
1s but a very natural and easy transition.” ® 
d It was not long until this transition did indeed 
“ take place. In the reign of Ramesses XI, a man 
a named Hrihor was appointed high priest of Amon 
” V at Karnak. Next he became viceroy of Nubia and 
ot commander in chief of the army. A little later 
om he assumed the vizierate of Upper Egypt. He now 
“had united under his personal control all the 
wi highest spiritual, military, and civil functions of 
‘| ithe state. It was but a single step more to put 


d jaside the impotent Ramesses XI and ascend the 
throne in his place. By this act of usurpation 
(1085 B.C.), the secular state of the pharaonic 
empire was ushered to its grave and an ecclesias- 











h- tical state was erected in its place, in which the 
ne chief god of Thebes exercised the authority through 
~ the medium of his priesthood.” ®* The triumph of 
le the priests was now complete.®* 
ye aii 
I Vill 
il No matter how individualistic Ikhnaton might 
ir have been, no matter how enormous his intellect 
18 and indomitable his will, he had his setting in a 
re great nation, in a rich and mature culture, and we 
he 
, °° Ibid., p. 496. See also Steindorff and Seele, op. cit., 
p. 254. 

* Steindorff and Seele, op. cit., pp. 256, 269. 
yn, * Breasted, A History of Egypt, pp. 506-07. 
an ** Steindorff and Seele, op. cit., p. 270. 


_“*Wm. F. Edgerton alludes to a new and different 
interpretation of Hrihor’s role in this political drama 
(op. cit., p. 153). 
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may assume that it affected his life as he is 
supposed to have so profoundly changed the world 
about him. Let us, therefore, turn to an examina- 
tion of the relationship between Ikhnaton and the 
culture history of Egypt. 

It is plain at the outset that the events which 
mark the reign of Ikhnaton are not novel by 
any means. Far from it, they are merely part 
of a process that had been going on for centuries 
before Ikhnaton was born, namely, the philosophic 
trend toward monotheism and the age-old rivalry 
between king and priest. This culture process 
receives more emphatic and dramatic expression 
during the lifetime of Ikhnaton, no doubt, but 
there is nothing original in it whatever. 

Religious philosophy in Egypt had been moving 
in the direction of monotheism for centuries before 
Ikhnaton was born. We find in religious phi- 
losophy a reflection of the real world; the theology 
of a people will echo a dominant note in their 
terrestrial mode of life. A pastoral culture may 
find its image in a Good Shepherd and his flock; 
an era of cathedral building sees God as a Great 
Architect; an age of commerce finds Him with a 
ledger, jotting down moral debits and credits; 
emphasis upon the profit system and the high- 
pressure salesmanship that is required to make it 
function, picture Jesus as a super-salesman; * 
and, in an age of science, God “is a god of law 
and order ” (Millikan **),a Great Scientist moving 
about in his cosmic laboratory, his experiments to 
perform. 

In ancient Egypt, theological thinking was, as 
Breasted has so well said, “ brought into close and 
sensitive relationship with political conditions.” 
In the very early period, there were numerous 
deities, many of which were local gods, or patrons 
of little kingdoms. As the political unification 
of Egypt progressed, a few of the greater gods 
emerged as national deities. As the nation became 
more and more integrated under the rule of a 
powerful single head, there was a tendency for 
one god to become supreme. The ascendancy of 


*5 Cf. Bruce Barton, The Man Nobody Knows, wherein 
Jesus is pictured as “a joyous, ripping good fellow, the 
perfect image of a ‘ go-getter’ from the Jazztown Rotary 
Club,” Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, II, p. 
729 (one vol. ed., New York, 1930). 

°° Essay in Living Philosophies, p. 44 (New York, 
1931). Millikan’s god seems to bear a considerable 
likeness to an American Nobel prize-winner physicist. 

°7 A History of Egypt, p. 359. 
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Re, the sun-god, became marked during the Fifth 
Dynasty and by the rise of the Twelfth Dynasty 
his supremacy was unquestioned. Other priest- 
hoods, “ desirous of securing for their own, perhaps 
purely local deity, a share of the sun-god’s glory, 
gradually discovered that their god was but a 
form and name of Re; and some of them went 
so far that their theologizing found practical 
expression in the god’s name. Thus, for example, 
the priests of Sobk, a crocodile god, who had no 
connection with the sun-god in the beginning, 
now called him Sobk-Re. In like manner, Amon, 
hitherto an obscure local god of Thebes, who had 
attained some prominence by the political rise of 
the city, was from now on a solar god, and was 
commonly called by his priest Amon-Re. There 
were in this movement the beginnings of a ten- 
dency toward a pantheistic solar monotheism, 
which we shall yet trace to its remarkable 
culmination.” ° 

The concept of Maat was developed from the 
designation of personal qualities, or something 
practised by individuals, to something of national 
dimensions—a “ spirit and method of a national 
guidance and control of human affairs . . . suffused 
\Vwith moral conviction. There was thus created for 
the first time a realm of universal values, and in 
conceiving the divine ruler of such a realm the 
Egyptians were moving on the road towards 
monotheism.” ® 

But the conception of a supreme deity whose 
rule extended to the farthest reaches of the earth 
and embraced all lands and peoples was impossible 
so long as Egypt’s power remained confined to the 
Nile valley. In the Pyramid Age the Sun-god ruled 
only Egypt, and in the hymns of the day we find 
him standing guard at her frontiers, “ where he 
builds the gates which restrain all outsiders from 
entering his inviolable domain.” *° It is otherwise 
after “gypt’s conquests abroad and the era of 
empire. Then the supreme god of Egypt became 
the Lord of the Universe. As Breasted has so 
succinctly put it: “ Monotheism is but imperialism 
in religion.” 74 

Thus we see that for centuries on end before 
°8 Tbid., pp. 170-71. 

°° Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, p. 145 (New 
York, 1933). 

7 The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 312. 

71 Tbid., p. 315. 
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ithe reign of Ikhnaton, religious philosophy in 
Egypt had been developing in the direction of 
monotheism as the political unification and im- 
perial expansion of Egypt proceeded. And, as we 
have already seen, the rivalry between church and 
state, between priest and king, was already old 
before Amenhotep IV was born. 

{ What then did Ikhnaton originate? The answer 
must be, “ Virtually nothing.” The trend toward 
monotheism was already there, and it was not 
until the latter years of his reign that Ikhnaton 
took the last logical step and attempted to abolish 
all other gods but Aton. As Breasted says, “ this 
wen monotheistic movement is the culmination 


tof the ancient recognition of a moral order by the 


Egyptian thinkers of the Pyramid Age and their 
creation of a realm of universal ethical values.” ” 
Aton, the Disk god, was of sufficient importance 
during the reign of Ikhnaton’s father to have a 
temple erected in his honor at Thebes. Even “ the 
full name of the new deity, ‘ Re-Horus-of-the- 
Horizon who rejoices in his name of Shu who is 
the Disk’ is to be ascribed not to Akhenaten but 
to his father or even to some earlier king.” 
Indeed, the “most striking fact” pertaining to 
the various names of the new deity “is that they 
embody a distinct attempt at continuity with the 
sun worship of past ages.”7* The Hymn to 
Aton, which was composed by Ikhnaton himself, 
according to the belief of many authors (who, how- 
ever may know full well that the addresses of mod- 
ern heads of state are frequently written by others), 
was remarkable but unoriginal, according to Peet. 


Two architects of Amenhotep III, he writes, had Y 


already dedicated a hymn to the sun god which 
was “a very close anticipation of Ikhnaton’s hymn 
to the disk *° . . .; the ideas . . . [expressed in the 
latter] are not at all new, nor indeed are the 
phrases in which these ideas are embodied.” ** Nor 
was Ikhnaton the first to erase the names of his 
rivals from public monuments; this was done 
freely in the feud of the Thutmosids. 

The struggle with the priesthoods was also acute 
when Ikhnaton ascended the throne. We have 
already seen that the priests of Amon held 
powerful offices under his father, Amenhotep III, 


72 The Dawn of Conscience, p. 296. 

73 Peet, “ Akhenaten, Ty, etc.,” p. 93. 

74 Tbid., pp. 96-97. 

75“ Contemporary Life and Thought in Egypt,” p. 205. 
76 “ Akhenaten, Ty, etc.,” p. 102. 
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threatening the security of the throne. And 
Breasted says of them: They were rich and power- 
ful when Ikhnaton ascended the throne. “ They 
had installed Thutmose III as king, and could 
they have supplanted with one of their own tools 
the young dreamer [Ikhnaton] who now held the 
throne they would of course have done so at the 
first opportunity.” 7? Moret, too, sees the drastic 
steps taken by Ikhnaton as an attempt to “ break 
| the power of the priests of Amon lest they should 
dethrone the kings.” *§ 
With the throne in danger of being captured by 
the priests, is it necessary to assume that it was a 
new philosophy germinating in the mind of an ado- 
e lescent genius that precipitated the move against 
AV Une priests and temples—especially when this phi- 
“slosophy was not new? Would it not be more 
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e reasonable to assume that it was a bold and drastic 
a step taken by the temporal government in self- 
e defense, in self-preservation? To close the temples 
- and confiscate their lands and revenues would be a 
S doubly effective political move: it would strengthen 
t the throne at the same time that it weakened its 
, rivals. It is significant to note that it was not 
0 a priestiood of the new god Aton who succeeded 
y to the estates of Amon. Ikhnaton was himself 
e the First Prophet of Aton, and as such assumed 
0 control of the vast wealth of his god. “ This 
, appropriation of the property of the temples,” 
- observes Moret, “shows us what lay beneath the 
- religious revolution, the economic and _ political 
), objects of the rupture.” *® It was probably not the 
t. first time that struggles for terrestrial power were 


carried on in terms of celestial ideology; it cer- 


h tainly has not been the last. The break between 
D Ikhnaton and the priests was therefore but the 
e culmination of centuries of rivalry and competition 
e between palace and temple. With the growing 
T power of the priests a drastic move was necessary 
s if the king was to retain his independence. For 
e he temporal government it’was do or die. The 


maturing philosophy of monotheism provided an 
excellent pretext and a weapon. But it was merely 
the means employed; it was not the cause.*° 





A History of Egypt, p. 362. 

*8 Kings and Gods of Egypt, p. 45. 

® The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, p. 324. 

*° The position taken by some writers on this issue is 
rather curious. Thus, as we have already seen, Peet 
believes that “the increased power of the priesthood .. . 
was a circumstance which precipitated, if it did not 
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IX 


What part did Ikhnaton himself play in the 
stirring events of his reign? As we have already 
seen, numerous authors tell us that this young 
genius, virtually single-handed, initiated this revo- 
lution and carried it forward by his zeal and his 
indomitable will. But what is this but inference? 
What do we know directly about Ikhnaton’s actions 
and what may be reasonably inferred from known 
facts? 


actually cause, the religious revolution of Ikhnaton ” 
(“Contemporary Life and Thought in Egypt,” p. 203; 
emphasis ours). On the very next page, however, he 
says that it is “only an inference ” to explain the revolu- | 
tion as a struggle between priests and king. Yet he 
accepts Ikhnaton’s “ peculiar genius ”’—about which we 
know absolutely nothing directly—as one of the causes 
of the revolution! In another essay, also, Peet discounts 
the political aspect of the revolution and portrays 
Ikhnaton as a theologian (“ Akhenaten, Ty, Nefertete 
and Mutnezemt”’). He explains the failure of Ikhna- 
ton’s revolution in terms of a conflict of philosophies 
rather than as a clash of political forces (‘‘ Contempo- 
rary Life and Thought,” p. 207). But why did the Aton 
religion fail? Why could it not win out over older 
beliefs? This is something that Peet’s theory does not 
explain. Wallis Budge says that Ikhnaton failed “ be- 
cause his religion did not appeal to the tradition and 
religious instincts and susceptibilities [whatever they 
are, L.A.W.] that already existed among the Egyptians ” 
(Tutankhamen etc., p. 152). But is not this begging 
the very question at issue? Why did Ikhnaton’s religion 
fail to appeal to the Egyptians? To say that a theo- 
logical revolution failed because the new creed could 
win no converts is merely to say that it failed. It is 
like saying that a fire went out because it quit burning. 

Thus we see that those who interpret the revolution of * 
Ikhnaton’s reign as a philosophical, or theological, affair 
account for political events in terms of rival philoso- 
phies, but they do not explain the philosophies. Our 
theory does both. It explains the struggle between 
Ikhnaton and the priests in terms of the structure of 
civil societies and the function of the State-Church as 
an integrative and regulative mechanism. And it ex- 
plains the philosophies as instruments used by priests 
and king in this struggle. The philosophy of Ikhnaton 
failed because the political and economic power of the 
priesthoods was greater than that of the Pharaoh’s 
party. 

In this connection we may consider the close rela- 
tionship between Queen Hatshepsut and Senenmut. 
Steindorff and Seele wonder what it was that caused 
Hatshepsut to heap honors and favors upon this man, 
The “manner [in which] he forged the bonds which 
brought him in close relations with his royal mistress | 

. is a closed page of history” they say (op. cit., p. | 
41). We suggest that our theory may be illuminating | 
here also. Hatshepsut was not only a usurper, she was | 
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In the first place, if we take Elliot Smith’s 
estimate of his age at the time of his death, based 
upon an examination of his supposed skeletal 
remains, Ikhnaton was but a boy of nine, or at 
most thirteen, when he ascended the throne. The 
“revolution ” would have been well under way, 
therefore, when he was fifteen or nineteen. It has 
seemed so incredible that a youth could have 
accomplished all this “despite the precocity of 
youth in the east,” that, as Professor Peet has 
observed, “archaeologists one and all fought shy 
of accepting so great an improbability.” ** They 
therefore put pressure upon Elliot Smith to raise 
his estimate of Ikhnaton’s age. He did increase it 
from twenty-six to thirty but “he was not pre- 
pared to go further ” at that time. More recently, 
however, he has been persuaded that Ikhnaton 
suffered from Dystocia, “one of the principal 
symptoms of which is the failure of the bones to 
knit properly . . . ossification ceases to be a test 
of age.” The archeologists may now have Ikhna- 
ton as old as they wish! * 

The view that Ikhnaton must have been more 
than a boy during the early years of his reign 
because tremendously important events took place 
at that time is a curious one to take. Must the 
life of a great nation stand still, must history 
mark time, until boy kings grow up? It is rather 


a woman and as such should not ascend the throne of 
god-men. Senenmut “had in early youth entered service 
in the temple of Amun at Karnak and before long had 
successively occupied a series of important posts” (loc. 
cit.). In short, he was an adroit and successful priestly 
politician and a powerful member of the priestly party. 
Hatshepsut needed help to seize and hold the throne. 
Senenmut brought to her side the aid of a powerful 
priesthood. Hatshepsut richly rewarded him for his 
support. In the light of our theory, the relationship 
between them does not seem obscure at all but rather 
obvious. 

Priests and kings serve their own respective interests— 
as does every other class in society. When their interests 
diverge they fight each other, as in the case of Ikhnaton 
or Henry VIII. When, however, each can serve his own 
interest by helping the other, they will cooperate, as in 
the case of Hatshepsut and Senenmut. 

81 “ Akhenaten, Ty, etc.,” p. 86. See, also, D. E. Derry, 
“Note on the Skeleton Hitherto Believed to be that 
of King Akhenaten,” p. 115 (Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de L’Egypte, Tome XXXI, pp. 115-119, 1931), 
and R. Engelbach, “‘ The So-Called Coffin of Akhenaten,” 
p- 99 (Annales du Service etc., XXXI, pp. 98-114, 1931), 
for similar expressions of this point of view. 

82 Peet, “ Akhenaten, Ty, etc.,” p. 86. 


generally admitted that Tutankhamun was but a 
boy of nine when he ascended the throne. New- 
berry *° believes that Ay “must have been the 
dominating personality in Egypt’s political affairs ” 
at this time. Steindorff and Seele ** assume that 
the boy king was “completely under the control 
of Eye,” and Pendlebury *° believes that Nefertiti’s 
influence upon Tutankhamun must have kept him 
faithful to the new religion while she lived. If we 
can have a boy king, with actual rule by others, 
in the case of Tutankhamun, why not with Ikhna- 
ton? In this connection we may recall that Louis 
XIII of France ascended the throne at the age of 
nine years, Louis XIV at only five. Peter the 
Great came to the throne when he was ten; Charles 
XII of Sweden, at the ripe old age of fifteen. 

In speaking of Hatshepsut, Breasted takes it for 
granted that a powerful group of nobles and 
officials supported her and worked with her as a 
means of serving their own interests. He points 
out that “the fortunes and probably the lives of 
these men were identified with the success and 
the dominance of Hatshepsut; they therefore took 
good care that her position should be main- 
tained.” ** This sounds reasonable and is in 
accord with everything we know about ruling 
cliques everywhere, from Julius Caesar to Hitler, 
Stalin, or Franklin Roosevelt. One man may be 
the titular head of the government. But without 
the aid and support of a powerful group of fellow 
politicians no one, be he king, pope, president, or 
dictator, can stay in office very long. 

There is evidence of such a group surrounding 
young Ikhnaton. Breasted remarks that, idealist 
and dreamer though he was, “ Ikhnaton under- 
stood enough of the old policy of the Pharaohs to 
know that he must hold his party by practical 
rewards.” §* Numerous reliefs show Ikhnaton re- 
warding his followers with gold and honors for 
their allegiance. Ramose, the Vizir, is shown 
“loaded with gifts by the Pharaohs, as though in 
reward for his allegiance.” ** One relief shows 
Ikhnaton, his wife and daughters showering gold 
upon Meryra, who had become High Priest of 


88“ King Ay, the Successor of Tutankhamun,” p. 51 
(Journ. Egyptian Archaeology, Vol. 18, pp. 50-52, 1932). 

84 Op. cit., p. 223. 

85 Tell el-Amarna, p. 29. 

86 4 History of Egypt, p. 272. 

87 Ibid., p. 367. 

88 Weigall, op. cit., p. 71. 
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Aton, “on some occasion when he had been par- 
ticularly successful in collecting the yearly dues 
of the temple...” “ Abundant are the rewards,” 
Meryra cries upon being installed as High Priest, 
“which the Aton knows to give when his heart is 
pleased.” *° And another one of Ikhnaton’s lieu- 
tenants says with disarming frankness: “ How 
prosperous is he who hears thy teaching of life! ” °° 

All this sounds strangely familiar. To anyone 
who is familiar with the political machines of 
American cities and states, or to one who knows 
anything about the organization and conduct of 
ruling cliques anywhere in the world, with their 
community of interests and rewards for “ faithful 
service ” and support, this picture of ancient Egypt 
will present no mystery. Whether Ikhnaton was 
a dominant figure or only a figure-head is im- 
material. ~In either case we have a dominant, 
ruling clique. They possess the power, they control 
the wealth, and they share the spoils. It is an old 
familiar pattern. Breasted and Weigall try to put 
a religious and philosophic complexion upon this 
tight little political machine that ruled and 
exploited Egypt. Weigall comments upon the 
rewards bestowed upon those who were intelligent 
enough to grasp the lofty concepts taught by 
Ikhnaton,®t and Breasted speaks of the “ nucleus 
of men who really appreciated the ideal aspects 
of the king’s teaching.” ®** But the anatomy of 
machine politics shows so clearly through its 
ideological vestments that both are obliged to 
admit that many of Ikhnaton’s followers were 
probably more concerned with the very earthly 
desire for riches and honors than with a lofty 
view of the cosmos. 

x 

Every effort has been made to extoll the 
originality and uniqueness of Ikhnaton and to 
emphasize his importance as an individual in the 
culture history of Egypt. He is but a boy when 
he ascends the throne, and only an adolescent when 
the “revolution ” gets well under way. “ Still, 
when one calls to mind the infant prodigies, the 
child preachers who stir an audience at an early 
age,” Weigall writes,®? “one may credit a boy of 





*° Ibid., pp. 144, 139. 

** Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 369. 
** Op. cit., p. 71. 

°° A History of Egypt, p. 369. 

°° Op. cit., p. 98. 


eighteen or nineteen with the planning of a new 
city ” and the founding of a new religion. Weigall 
does not cite any specific examples of child prod- 
igies; perhaps he was thinking of the boy Jesus 
teaching the elders. 

Ikhnaton’s anatomical and psychological pecu- | 
liarities have been used to support the conception | 
of him as a phenomenon among men. “ His skull 
was misshapen,” Weigall tells us, “and he must 
have been subject to occasional epileptic fits.” He | 
thinks the king must have had hallucinations, | 
also.** Some great men have been epileptic— 
Mohammed and Napoleon, for example. Religious 
leaders often have hallucinations.* If, therefore, 
Ikhnaton was an epileptic and had hallucinations, 
it would indicate that he was a most unusual phe- 
nomenon—at least so it was reasoned apparently. 

But what basis is there for Weigall’s supposi- 
tions? Neither epilepsy nor hallucinations can be 
inferred from the sculptures and reliefs nor from 
the supposed mummy of Ikhnaton, and we know 
of no evidence of these traits from contemporary 
records. 

There is, however, some evidence that indicates 
or at least strongly suggests that Ikhnaton was 
pathological in some respects, but this evidence 
is confused, self-contradictory at points, and cer- 
tainly inconclusive. 

The statues and reliefs, according to Moret, 
depict Ikhnaton as “a stripling of medium height, 
with slender bones and delicate modelling” at 
the time of his ascension to the throne. Later, 
however, he “became rounded and effeminate— 
a hermaphrodite figure with prominent breasts, 
wide hips and thighs too much curved, which 
makes one suspect a morbid nature, with some 
pathological flaw.” ** Sir Mare A. Ruffer speaks 
of “the pathological obesity” of Ikhnaton, al- 
though his face, neck and legs were thin. “ Where 
the king is represented distributing collars of 
gold,” says this author, “his abdomen actually 
hangs over the edge of the balcony, a most realistic 
piece of portraiture.” °° But in balcony scenes 
reproduced in Breasted’s A History of Egypt (Fig. 
139) and Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civiliza- 
tion (Fig. 63), and in other works, he is shown 
as a very slender man indeed. Gardiner says “ the 


*4 Op. cit., pp. 46, 51, 91. 

°> The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, p. 319. 

°° Studies in the Palaeopathology of Egypt, edited by 
R. L. Woodie, pp. 168, 170, 336 (Chicago, 1921). 
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portraits represent him with . . . a deformed 
emaciated body”? (emphasis ours). Thus, the 
evidence of representations in art is inconsistent 
and inconclusive. 

When we turn to the mummy supposed by some 
to be that of Ikhnaton, we find the picture so 
confused and full of contradictions that we are 
inclined to give up in despair and conclude that 
for the present at least the evidence is insufficient 
to warrant a definitive verdict of any kind. Wei- 
gall °* says that “there can be no doubt that the 
mummy found in the Tomb of Queen Tiy was 
that of Akhnaton.” Elliot Smith,®® the British 
anatomist who examined the skeletal remains, 
believed that “we have the most positive evidence 
that these bones are the remains of Khouniatonou 
[Ikhnaton].” Other scholars, however, have, on 
the basis of researches, since the skeleton in ques- 
tion was found, come to deny or to doubt that the 
bones are those of Ikhnaton. Thus, Kurt Sethe 
is convinced that certain evidence “ proves” that 
the body cannot have been that of the heretic king: 
“For us it is sufficient that the body cannot in 
any case be that of the king in whose coffin 
it found a resting place.”1°° A decade later, 
R. Engelbach expressed his conviction that the 
mummy was not that of Ikhnaton; he thinks it 
is the remains of Smenkhkere.*°* Derry shares 
Engelbach’s view in this matter.1°? Peet has 
expressed his doubt.1°* And Pendlebury says that 
“there is every reason to suppose that it is his 
[i. e., Smenkhkara’s] skeleton, found in the cache 
of Queen Ty at Thebes, which has so long passed 
for that of Akhenaten.” *°* 

The age at time of death of the person whose 
skeleton is under consideration has been the sub- 
ject of much debate, also. Elliot Smith originally 
estimated the age at death at 24 to 26 years. But, 
as we have seen, archeologists were very unwilling 


®7 Op. cit., p. 858. 

°8 Op, cit., p. Xvii. 

°° The Royal Mummies, p. 51; see, also, p. 54 (Cairo, 
1912). 

10° Kurt Sethe, “ Beitriige zur Geschichte Amenophis 
IV,” (Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Philologisch-historische 
Klasse aus dem Jahre 1921, Berlin, 1921), pp. 127-128 
(translation). 

101 Op. cit. 

102 Op. cit. 

103 “ Akhenaten, Ty, etc.” 

104 Tell el-Amarna, p. 9. 


to accept this estimate since it would have made 
Ikhnaton but a boy when he became king and 
hence would have been too young to do all that 
he was supposed to have done. Under considerable 
pressure from the archeologists, Elliot Smith 
reconsidered. He came to the conclusion that the 
bones showed signs of “a rare disorder, only 
recently recognized by physicians,” known as Dys- 
tocia adiposo-genitalis. “ One of the effects of this 
condition,” he says, “ is to delay the process of the 
consolidation of the bones.” 1°° Therefore, he con- 
cludes, the person in question may have been as 
old as thirty or even thirty-six at the time of his 
death. But, he cannot resist adding, the bones 
still appear to him to be those of a man who died 
in his early twenties! Professor Derry believes 
that the bones indicate an age of not more than 
twenty-three years. Regarding the pathology of 
the individual, there is flat contradiction as well 
as confusion. Elliot Smith, who was the first to 
examine the skeleton, was convinced that he had 
had hydrocephalus. A. R. Ferguson, Professor of 
Pathology in the Cairo School of Medicine, who 
also examined the cranium, declared, according to 
Elliot Smith, that “the signs of hydrocephalus 
were unquestionable.” *°* Derry, who examined 
the cranium after further restoration of it, de- 
clared that “the conformation of the skull does 
not support the statement that the person to whom 
it belonged suffered from hydrocephalus .. . 
It is indeed the very reverse of the shape produced 
by hydrocephalus,” +°* (emphasis ours). 

In view of the evidence and conflicting testi- 
mony, we believe we would be justified in drawing 
the following conclusions: 1. We do not know 
whose skeleton was found; 2. Its age is somewhat 
uncertain but probably not more than twenty-five 
lyears; and 3. The clinical diagnosis is inconclusive. 


XI 


Attempt has also been made to account for 
‘Ikhnaton’s greatness by claiming that he was of 
foreign extraction. Weigall says that “it must 
always be remembered that the king had much 
foreign blood in his veins.” 1?°° Ruffer suggests 
that “his peculiar genius may have been due to 


105 Tutankhamen, p. 84 (London, 1923). 
106 The Royal Mummies, pp. 54-55. 

107 Op. cit., p. 117. 

108 Op. cit., p. 69. 
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the foreign blood in his veins.”?°° Numerous 
authors believe that Ikhnaton’s mother, Tiy, was 
not an Egyptian, although Breasted says that 
“there is not a particle of evidence to prove her 
of foreign birth, as is so often claimed.” 1*° 
Elliot Smith finds evidence of non-Egyptian 
ancestry in the facial skeleton.1‘* The differences 
between Ikhnaton and his father are “far more 
than individual differences, for they are racial. 
Amenothes IIIrd’s face is cast in the Egyptian 
mould: but in the case of Khouniatonou, the jaw 
is typically Armenoid, a fact most clearly demon- 
strated in the form of its ascending ramus.” 
| It would not be surprising at all if Ikhnaton 
| should prove to have “ foreign blood in his veins.” 
i We know that a number of Egyptian kings before 
||Ikhnaton had wives from Asia. But what is the 
|| significance of this foreign blood or the Armenoid 
| jaw so far as intelligence or character, monotheism 
| or political reform, are concerned? The answer 
can only be: precisely nothing. 


XIT 


How then are the striking events which took 
place in Egypt between 1375 and 1358 B.C. to 
be explained? We can choose between two types 
of interpretation: the one is psychological and 
anthropomorphic; the other is culturological. 
‘What are their relative merits? 

We have already seen that what took place 
during Ikhnaton’s reign was but a continuation 
and a culmination of cultural trends that had 
been going on for centuries before the “ Heretic 
King ” was born. Philosophic development toward 
monotheism was already well advanced before 


Ikhnaton’s birth. The rivalry between the throne. 


and the temple, the struggle between priest and 
king for power, was already hoary with age in 
1386 B.C. More than that, this sort of competi- 
tion is a characteristic of all nations where the 
temporal and ecclesiastical aspects of the central 
Integrative mechanism are structurally differen- 
tiated. We observe these cultural trends continuing 
im Egypt for centuries after Ikhnaton’s death. 
The attempt of the throne to eliminate the eccle- 


siastical component of the integrative mechanism 
——— 

*° Op. cit., p. 332. 

%° A History of Egypt, p. 329. 

* The Royal Mummies, p. 55. 
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failed, as fail it must; the ecclesiastic aspect of 
social integration and regulation has not yet been 
eliminated from any nation so far, as the re-estab- 
lishment of the church in the Soviet Union makes 
emphatically clear. The contest between church 
and state in Egypt continued after Ikhnaton’s 
death with the priests growing in power as they 
had in the reigns before his time. The theology 
of monotheism collapsed for the time being but 
we can trace this current of thought in the cen- 
turies following Ikhnaton. In short, the stirring 
events of Ikhnaton’s reign can be accounted for as’ 
a part of a great process of cultural change and 
development. And we can explain this process in 
terms of itself. It is composed of complexes and 
classes of cultural elements—philosophic, political, 
economic—which continually act and react upon 
one another, producing changes of all sorts, new 
combinations and syntheses, and new alignments. 
We can explain this culture process in ancient 
Egypt in exactly the same way that we can account 
for the changes brought about in American culture 
by the introduction of the automobile. We do not 
need to call upon great men or upon psychological 
forces to make them intelligible. 

What does the anthropomorphic, psychological— 
the Great Man—interpretation have to offer? 

In the first place, we must ask, What could a 
man, a human organism, of exceptional quality 
and ability have done in this or any situation 
except to respond to it—to work with the materials 
at hand, to try to cope with the problems con- 
fronting him; in short, to fit himself to the culture 
process that is his context? A man of superior 
neuro-sensory-glandular-muscular make-up might 
have made a better, i.e., more effective, response 
than one of inferior brains and physique, but the 
pattern of the response would have been substan- 
tially the same because it would have been deter- 
mined by the same cultural situation. Further- 
more, the difference between the mentality of one 
man and another is slight indeed when measured 
against the background of an age-old cultural pro- 
cess. So that even if Ikhnaton were an organism 
of exceptionally fine quality, this fact would not 
at all suffice to explain the events of his reign. 

But we do not know that Ikhnaton was an 
organism of superior quality. On the contrary, 
virtually all that we know about him indicates 
that he was a diseased and hence an inferior 
organism. Why, then, has historian after his- 
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torian explained this period of Egyptian history 
by pointing to the colossal genius of this man? 
The answer seems to be that, as we indicated 
at the outset, the old, primitive, anthropomorphic 
type of thinking that has been so popular for so 
many hundreds of thousands of years has not yet 
been outgrown. Science, and especially social 
science, is still too young to have made itself felt 
in historical interpretation to any great extent. 
And the science of culture is still so new as to 
make its proper designation, “ culturology,” sound 
outlandish.* The pathetic thing about Great 
Man interpretations of history is that they leave 
the great man unexplained. It is like the medieval 
explanation of fossils: produced by “ stone-making 
forces.” 
' What Breasted, Weigall, Moret, and others have 
done is to create a personality for Ikhnaton and 
then to explain events in the culture process by 
citing various traits of this personality. The image 
of Ikhnaton is created by inference: great events 
took place during his reign, therefore a great mind 
and will must have brought them about; the 


struggle with the priesthoods was bitter and pro- | 


longed, therefore Ikhnaton was a man of deter- 
mination and perseverance; a new era in art was 
inaugurated, therefore the young king was original 
and creative. He must have had “foreign blood 
in his veins ” because his ideas were so novel. He 
must have been older than his supposed skeletal 
remains indicate because one so young could not 
have accomplished so much, and so on. We may 
cite a particularly striking example of this. Sir 
Marc A. Ruffer, who made a study of the palaeo- 
pathology of ancient Egypt, and who consequently 
was intimately acquainted with the evidence indi- 
cating Ikhnaton’s abnormality, nevertheless argues 
as follows: 1*% 

“. . . @ monarch who founds a monotheistic 
religion in the teeth of the opposition of a most 
powerful priesthood, who builds a new town where 
he worships his god away from old associations 
and among congenial surroundings, who endows 
that new town with beautiful temples, who 
patronizes a new form of art, and who perhaps 


“2 Cf. V. Gordon Childe’s footnote 19 in “ Archaeology 
and Anthropology,” p. 251 (Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, Vol. 2, 1946). See my previously men- 
tioned (footnote 2) essay “The Expansion of the Scope 
of Science,” for a discussion of this new science. 

118 Op. cit., pp. 332-333. 


composed the magnificent hymn to Aton, cannot 
be considered as lacking in energy, or as a degen- 
erate, or an effeminate person.” Thus, certain 
facts indicating pathology are not permitted for 
a moment to interfere with a cherished illusion of 
historical interpretation. Surely the mastery of 
myth over realism could go no further. 
Sometimes these psychological interpretations 
contradict each other. Thus Sir Marc cites Ikhna- 
ton’s “ pathological obesity ” as a possible reason 
for the loss of Egypt’s Asiatic empire. “The 
extreme corpulency of the king,” he writes, “ may 
have been responsible for his politics. On account 
of his obesity he probably disliked physical exer- 
tion, and this may have been the reason why he 
persistently refused to lead his army to war when 
the outlying provinces were threatened.” *** But 
when he surveys the great achievements of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, he is impressed with the 
“tireless energy” that characterized its rulers, 
Ikhnaton as well as Ahmose! 1° 
The fact is that we know very little indeed about 
pests as a political figure and virtually nothing 
about his personality and character. It is usually 
said that Amenhotep III was Ikhnaton’s father, 
but Newberry asserts that this is merely an 
assumption: “this is nowhere asserted on any 
Egyptian inscription.” *® Concerning the ances- 
try of other intimates of Ikhnaton—his wife, 
Nefertiti, his “beloved” coregent Smenkhkere, 
and his son-in-law and successor, Tutankhamun— 
“nothing whatever is definitely known” (New- 
berry 747). His age at the time of his accession 
has been much debated and is still uncertain. 
Evidence concerning his health and physical con- 
dition is so varied as to be virtually worthless. 
We do not know why he became estranged from 
his wife. We do not know how he met his death, 
whether from natural causes or by violence. And, 
finally, we do not know where he was laid to rest." 
If, therefore, we do not have adequate information 
of this sort, data on Ikhnaton as a king, a political 
institution, how could we expect to have any 
reliable information pertaining to his personality 
and character? Indeed, do we have any facts at 
all on this subject? 


114 Op. cit., p. 170. 

115 Tbid., p. 333. 

116 “ King Ay, the Successor of Tutankhamun,” p. 51. 
117 Thid., p. 50. 

118 Steindorff and Seele, op. cit., p. 222. 
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That Ikhnaton actually lived is not questioned, 
and he must therefore have had a personality and 
character. “But these cannot be inferred or de- 
duced from the political history of Egypt. There 
is sharp disagreement today concerning the per- 
sonality and character of the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, about whom we have a vast amount of 
factual data obtained by direct observation. The 
same might be said of Lenin, Hitler, Wilson, or 
any other outstanding political figure of recent 
times. What then can we hope to know or under- 
stand of this remote Egyptian king as a person? 
Yet students without number give us the most 
intimate and personal details about him, and they 
do it with confidence and assurance. Indeed, they 
give the impression of drawing upon the report of 
an exhaustive psychiatric analysis. 

The extent to which the personality and char- 
acter of Ikhnaton have been created ad hoc by 
scholars to explain the facts of Egyptian culture 
history is sometimes remarkable. One gets the 
impression that Weigall could not have known 
his hero better had he been a member of Amen- 
hotep III’s household at the time of Ikhnaton’s 
birth and had associated with him daily until his 
death. Weigall describes him as “. . . a quiet, 
studious boy, whose thoughts wandered in fair 
places, searching for that happiness which his 


physical condition had denied to him. His nature 


was gentle; his young heart overflowed with love. 


‘ He delighted, it would seem, to walk in the gardens 


of the palace, to hear the birds singing, to watch 
the fish in the lake, to smell the flowers, to follow 
butterflies, to warm his small bones in the sun- 
shine.” 749 Only where one knows so little can one 
write so much; the absence of facts gives the 
imagination free rein. 

Thus in the Great Man interpretation of history 
the known facts of the culture process aré ex- 
plained by the pseudo-facts of psychology, the 
known by the unknown. A worse error of reason- 
mg would be hard to find—within or outside the 
field of scholarship. 


XITI 


To be sure, not all students of Egypt have inter- 
preted the history of Ikhnaton’s reign in this 
anthropomorphic fashion; many have seen clearly 


that these political and theological events were the 


™* Op. cit., p. 52. 


logical expression of a cultural historical process. 
As a matter of fact, Breasted himself describes and 
documents this process very well indeed as our 
quotations from his works show. But he seems 
to have given relatively little weight to cultural 
historical interpretation as compared with bio- 
graphic and psychiatric explanation. Let us turn 
now briefly to those who have emphasized, or at 
least have called specific attention to, the process of 
culture history in their interpretations of Ikhnaton. 

“Up to a few years ago,” writes T. E. Peet, “ it 
was customary to believe that this entire movement 
was a product of the brain of Ikhnaton... This 
we now know to be incorrect . . . it [is] now 
necessary to see in the movement not merely the 
personal influence of an original genius, but also 
the inevitable product of the conditions of the 
time.” 17° 

James Baikie writes: “It is evident, therefore, 
that Atenism was not the sudden break with all 
the religious past of Egypt which it is often 
represented as being; . . . [it] had its roots deep 
in native soil, and could be traced as far back as 
you can trace anything in the history of the 
land.” 22% 

John Pendlebury declares that Ikhnaton was not 
“the first individual in history, as has been 
claimed,” and points out that actually “we know 
less about him personally than about many of his 
predecessors.” 77? Also, he not only recognizes the 
antecedents of the new religion but suggests 
Minoan inspiration for the new art at Akhetaten 
which has so often been attributed to the genius 
of Ikhnaton himself. This “startling change... 
in the spirit and outlook of Egyptian art,” he says, 
“can only be attributed to a sudden intensification 
of Minoan influence,” 1° occasioned by the destruc- 
tion of Knossos and the collapse of the Minoan 
empire. H. Frankfort believes that the art of 
Ikhnaton may have derived some inspiration from 
the works of the reign of Thutmosis.*** 

We also find a live appreciation of the role of 
cultural forces in history in the writings of Stein- 
dorff and Seele, P. E. Newberry, S. R. K. Glanville, 


120“ Contemporary Life and Thought in Egypt,” p. 205. 

121 The Amarna Age, pp. 304, 311; see, also, pp. 313-14. 

122 Tell el-Amarna, p. xiv. 

123 Thid., pp. 7, 148, 126. 

124 The Affinities of the Mural Painting of EI- 
Amarneh,” p. 29 (in The Mural Painting of El-Amarneh, 
H. Frankfort, ed., London, 1929). 
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and others. Many of these students do, however, 
as we have pointed out earlier, invoke the peculiar 
traits of Ikhnaton’s personality as a means of 
accounting for the remarkable events of his reign. 


XIV 


What we have said about Ikhnaton so far would 
apply to any great man who has been invoked to 
explain historical events. We now wish to turn 
to aspects of the scholar’s image of the Heretic 
King that are peculiar to him. 

When Breasted, Weigall and others create a phe- 
nomenal person to explain remarkable historical 
events they are, as we have seen, following a 
tradition that has flourished since the Old Stone 
Age. But they had an added reason for their 
exaltation of Ikhnaton. This is to be found in 
the religious outlook of these authors. 

It would appear from their discussion of Ikhna- 
ton’s role in philosophic evolution that Breasted 
and Weigall believe that there is a God, that there 
is only one god, and it would seem, He is an 
English-speaking, Protestant deity. They appear 
to assume also—their assumptions are implicit 
rather than explicit, as is so frequently the case 
in philosophic or scientific discussions, and the 
more basic the premise the more likely it is to 
remain unexplicit—that mankind as a whole has 
been moving slowly toward a realization that there 
is only one god and one true faith—the one taught 
by Jesus. As culture advanced, mankind came 
closer and closer to a recognition of the one true 
God and to sense the precepts that were eventually 
to be expounded by His Son. 

Now, for some reason which these authors do 
‘not make clear, God—the one and only God, 
our God, the English-speaking, Protestant God— 
decided to reveal himself to this Egyptian king 
about 1400 B.C. Ikhnaton caught the vision, 
was fired by it, and thereafter devoted his 
whole life, with passionate zeal, to an attempt to 
establish the true faith. But he failed. The 
/ people were not ready for it. Or, perhaps God 
miscalculated and revealed himself too soon. But 
though this adventure in monotheism failed all 
was not lost. The precious truth had been let 
out and truth cannot and will not die. It was 
somehow communicated to the Hebrews who, after 
/ some centuries of incubation, were to bring it forth 
again in the person of Jesus Christ. 


Such is our theory about Breasted and Weigall. 
Let us now see what there is to support it. 

Weigall believes that Ikhnaton was “ the first 
man to whom God revealed himself... For the 
first time in the history of man the real meaning 
of God, as we now understand it, had been com- 
prehended.” ?*° Osiris was but a mythological 
being. So were Ptah, Set, and Horus. Even 
Amon-Re was but a superstition. But the God 
who revealed himself to Ikhnaton was genuine; 
this time it was real. 

Ikhnaton was, according to Breasted, a “ God- 
intoxicated man, whose mind responded with mar- 
vellous sensitiveness and discernment to the visible 
evidences of God about him. He was fairly ecstatic 
in his sense of the beauty of the eternal and uni- 
versal light . . .1°° While to the traditional 
Pharaoh the state god was only the triumphant 
conqueror, who crushed all peoples and drove them 


' tribute-laden before the Pharaoh’s chariot, Ikhna- 


ton saw in him the beneficent father of all men. 
It was the first time in history that a discerning 
eye has caught this great universal truth,” **" 
(emphasis ours). 

Ikhnaton devoted himself with “ feverish fanati- 
cism ” to spreading the true faith, “fully con- 
vinced that he might entirely recast the world 
of religion.” *** 

After Ikhnaton had caught the vision of the 
true god he became impatient with the paganism 
of his fellow countrymen: 

“Boldly he looked to God as a child to its 
father; and having solved what he deemed to be 
the riddle of life, there was no place in his mind 
for aught but an open, fearless adoration of the 
creator ... Akhnaton was the sworn enemy of 
the tableturners of his day, and the tricks of 
priestcraft . . . were anathema to his pure mind” 
(Weigall ?*°). 

With a revolution at home on his hands it is 
not surprising that the king did not have sufficient 
means to protect Egyptian possessions abroad. 
But our authors have another explanation for 
Egypt’s loss of empire at the close of the Eigh- 


125 Op. cit., p. 106. 

126 The Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, p. 334. 

127 4 History of Egypt, p. 377. 

128 Breasted, “Ikhnaton,” p. 80; The Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 342. 

129 Op. cit., p. 175. 
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teenth Dynasty. It was because (1) Tkhnaton| 
was too engrossed in his new philosophy to concern } 
himself with politics, and (2) like Christ, he was 


opposed to brute force. 


“Instead of gathering the army so sadly needed. 


in Naharin, Amenhotep IV immersed himself 
heart and soul in the thought of the time, and 
the philosophizing theology of the priests was of 
more importance to him than all the provinces 
of Asia... It shows the astonishing leniency 
of Ikhnaton in a manner which would indicate 
that he was opposed to measures of force” 
(Breasted **°). So he sat “singing hymns to the 
Disk at Tell el-Amarna while the vast empire be- 
queathed to him by his fathers ” went to pieces.** 

Weigall tells us that Egypt lost her empire 
because it was against Ikhnaton’s principles to fight. 
He “ had the power to let loose upon Asia an army 
which would silence all insult but [he] did not 
find such a step consistent with his principles... 
Akhnaton definitely refused to do battle believing 
that a resort to arms was an offence to God... 
like that greater Teacher 1300 years later... the 
Pharaoh suffered a very Agony as he realized that 
his principles were leading him to the loss of all 
his dearest possessions.” 15? 

The image of Ikhnaton created by Breasted and 
Weigall bears a considerable likeness to that of 
Jesus, as is no doubt proper to one whose mission 
is to bring the true faith to mankind. He was 
indeed “ the first prophet of history .. . like Jesus 
...a prophet both of nature and of human life ” 
(Breasted 19°), 

Our authors see in Ikhnaton the first expression 
of the true faith that is now ours. “ The faith 
of the patriarchs is the lineal ancestor of the 
Christian faith; but the creed of Akhnaton is 
its isolated prototype. One might believe that 
Almighty God had for a moment revealed him- 
self to Egypt, and had been more clearly, though 
more momentarily, interpreted there than ever He 


*%° A History of Egypt, pp. 356, 385. 

** Peet, “ Akhenaten, Ty, etc.,” pp. 106-07. 

82 Op. cit., pp. 196, 202, 207. 

rhs A History of Egypt, p. 377; The Dawn of Con- 
science, p. 296. In this connection Pendlebury writes: 
So much has been written about Akhenaten in the 
character of a Christ before his time that it must be 
Pointed out that Atenism was in no sense a way of life 


mages an exercise in theology,” (Tell el-Amarna, 
P. 160). 
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was in Syria or Palestine before the time of 
Christ ” (Weigall ***). 

Both Breasted and Weigall call attention to 
similarities between Egyptian hymns to Aton and 
Psalms of the Hebrews. Breasted points out that 
about “a chapter and a half of the Book of 
Proverbs is largely drawn verbatim from the 
Wisdom of Amenemope; that is, the Hebrew ver- 
sion is practically a literal translation from the 
Egyptian.” 1° The “teachings of the Egyptian 
sages exerted a profound influence on Hebrew 
religious thinking and, having thus effected lodg- 
ment in Palestine, they had advanced through the 
first stage in their long transition from Egypt to 
us of the modern world.” **° 

Thus Ikhnaton is not merely the Great Man who 
moves and shapes the culture history of Egypt; 
he becomes the instrument of Divine Purpose. 
Through him did God first reveal himself to man. 
But the time was not yet ripe; paganism and 
idolatry were still too strongly entrenched. So the 
revelation was handed on, perhaps from Joseph 
to Moses, down the ages until He who came to 
redeem us all was born. . 

Breasted was once enrolled in a Proteséant} 
theological school. It is probable that Weigall} 
was a Protestant, also. It is of some interest 
therefore to note the way in which the Roman 
Cathelic church regards this “ God-intoxicated 
man.” Plainly, they do not like him. “ With the 
single exception of Amenhotep IV,” says the; 
Catholic Encyclopedia,'*? “who allowed himself 
to be drawn into a scheme to reform the Egyptian: 
religion, all its kings were wise and just rulers.” 
But, after all, no ecclesiastical hierachy is likely 
to approve of a temporal ruler who closes temples, 
drives out priests, and confiscates their wealth. 
The other Pharaohs, however, those who, according 
to this Catholic authority were “great builders, 








134 Op. cit., p. 101. 

185 The Dawn of Conscience, p. 371. 

186 Ibid., p. 22. Baikie admits that the resemblance 
between the Egyptian hymn and the Hebrew Psalter 104 
is “indeed sufficiently striking” but sees “no need to 
imagine that there was borrowing on the part of the 
later author” (The Amarna Age, p. 321). W. O. E. 
Oesterly, on the other hand, feels that the evidence of 
historical connection is “convincing” (“Egypt and 
Israel,” pp. 244-45, in The Legacy of Egypt, S. R. K. 
Glanville, ed.). 

187 Henry Hyvernat, “ Egypt,” in The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. V, p. 339 (New York, 1909). 
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and devoted their vast resources . . . to the erection 
of magnificent temples . . . which they richly 
endowed ” 1*8—these rulers he finds were “ wise 
and just.” It will be noted, too, that this writer 
says that Ikhnaton “allowed himself to be drawn 
into” the scheme to reform Egyptian religion; 
in other words, that the movement against the 
priesthoods was a political device of temporal 
politicians to safeguard or enhance their power. 
Catholic scholars do not take much stock in 
the theory that God revealed himself first to an 
Egyptian. They scout the notion that Moses may 
have been influenced by the teachings of Ikhnaton: 

“Although Moses, learned as he was in the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, may have been indebted 
to an Egyptian model for one or two external 
features in his organization of Divine worship, he 
was, thanks to the Divine inspiration, entirely 
original in the establishment of the Jewish priest- 
hood, which is based on the unique idea of 
Jahweh’s covenant with the Chosen People.” **° 

The author of the article “Egypt” in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia is much too sophisticated 
in the ways of politicians whether temporal or 
ecclesiastical to believe that it was Ikhnaton’s 
supernatural vision and religious zeal that ani- 
mated him. “The effort of Amenhotep IV,” he 
writes, “to introduce the cult of his only god, 
Aton, was perhaps not prompted exclusively by a 
religious ideal, as is generally supposed.” He be- 
lieves the long trend toward monotheism in Egypt 
“must have been encouraged by the Pharaohs in 
their capacity rather of political than of religious 
rulers of the nation.” 74° 





" 


fy 


‘may have been influenced by Ikhnaton. 


Jewish scholars, too, reject the idea that Moses 
They 
admit that the “concept of Divine Unity has 


‘appeared among other religious and philosophic 
groups,” but insist that “ Hebrew monotheism is 
unique.” 142 


| 


288 Loc. cit. 

18° From the article “ Priesthood,” by Joseph Pohle, in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XII, p. 410 (New York, 
1911). 

149 Op. cit., p. 345. 

141 Abraham Shusterman, “ Monotheism,” in The Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. VII, p. 624 (New York, 
1942). It will be recalled (footnote 136) that James 
Baikie was unwilling to admit that Hebrew psalmists 
may have drawn upon Egyptian hymns. Now Baikie 
was a clergyman. Thus it would appear that clerical 
scholars—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish alike—are 
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If Ikhnaton was indeed the means of the first 
revelation of God to man, it was apparently, as 
we have suggested, the Protestant! deity who made 
himself known. 


XV 


The drama of Ikhnaton and monotheism is 
excellent material for the artist as well as for the 
historian and scientist. Thomas Mann uses Joseph 
in Egypt as the vehicle for his message to a world 
sick and in turmoil. Amenhotep III, the father 
of Ikhnaton, was the pharaoh of Egypt during 
the earlier part of Joseph’s life, according to 
Harry Slochower’s ‘*? interpretation of Mann’s 
novel. Potiphar, the eunuch husband of Mut, was 
allied with the growing Aton movement; Mut, 
with the party of Amon. The symbolism of Mut’s 
longing for Joseph and her attempt to seduce him, 
Joseph’s rejection of Mut and his subsequent 
fate, is intriguing but does not concern us here. 
Ikhnaton may have been the pharaoh before whom 
Joseph was brought after he had interpreted his 
fellow prisoner’s dreams. Mann does not identify 
him by name, but describes him as follows: *** 

“ Pharao is seventeen. This hypersensitive and 
tender youth, a searcher of God, like Joseph’s fore- 
fathers, and enamoured of a dreamy religion of 
love, has ascended the throne during the time of 
Joseph’s imprisonment. He is an anticipating, 
a premature Christian, the mythical prototype of 
those, who are on the right way, but not the right 
ones for that way.” 

We can only conclude that this pharaoh was 
indeed Ikhnaton. Like Breasted and Weigall, 
Mann sees in him the instrument of God’s revela- 
tion to man. But, because he “ was not the right 
one for that way,” it remained for the Jews to 
keep the vision alive until the coming of the 
Messiah, our Christ. 

Sigmund Freud, too, has been captured by the 
engrossing theme of Ikhnaton, Moses, and mono- 


unwilling to admit any connection between their own 
religious faith and tradition and another; historical 
connections are not in keeping with divine revelation. 
Their bias, springing from vested interest, is of course 
understandable; but it is hardly conducive to sound 
scholarship. 

142 Thomas Mann’s Joseph Story, p. 46 (New York, 
1938). 

143 Thomas Mann, “The Theme of the Joseph Novels,” 
p. 13 (Washington, 1942). 
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theism.'** He assumes that Moses was an Egyp- 
tian—mose is an ending of many Egyptian proper 
names—and a devout follower of Ikhnaton. Frus- 
trated in his desire and attempt to monotheize the 
Egyptians, Moses determined to give the new the- 
ology to the Hebrews then in Egypt. In this way 
the philosophy of Ikhnaton was perpetuated. 


XVI 
“Until Ikhnaton the history of the world had 
been but the irresistible drift of tradition. All 
men had been but drops of water in the great 
current” (Breasted). Now that our study is 


done we must conclude that history is still the, 


irresistible flow of the stream of culture and that 
all men are but chips floating on that stream 
Our inquiry has shown conclusively that the event 
of Ikhnaton’s reign were but links in a chain tha 
extended for centuries before and after his life 
time. The links were more striking or emphati 

no doubt, but links, nevertheless. We can come 
to no other conclusion than that the general trend 
of events would have been the same had Ikhnato 

been but a sack of sawdust. 

The Great Man theory of historical interpre- 
tation is, however, one of compelling power and 
appeal : 

“A man Caesar is born, and for ages after 
we have a Roman Empire. Christ is born, and 
millions of minds so grow and cleave to his genius 
that he is confounded with virtue and the possible 
of a man. An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man; as Monachism of the Hermit 
Antony; the Reformation, of Luther; Quakerism, 
of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley; Abolition, of 
Clarkson .. . all history resolves itself very easily 
into the biography of a few stout and earnest 
persons,” (Emerson, Essay on Self Reliance). 

Thus wrote the man who provided the intelli- 
gentsia of America with the verbal reflexes called 
“thought ” for so many years. The conception is 
still popular. A recent well known anthropologist, 
Edgar Lee Hewett, has explained great epochs in 
history by the simple device of pointing to the 
Great Men who made them: Xerxes, Attila, 
Mohammed, Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm, Hitler. 
All great “ irruptions ” of history have been “one 
man affairs,” he says.14° In E. A. Hooton’s view, 

** Cf. his Moses and Monotheism (New York, 1939). 

“5 “ From Culture to Civilization,” p. 140 (El Palacio, 
July, 1942). 





“men like Hitler and Mussolini impose their evil 
wills upon stupid and suggestible masses.” **° And 
to Robert Andrews Millikan, wars are caused by 
“ dictators filled with the lust of power and con- 
quest.” 147 

History is “explained” by citing the Great 
Man. But how is the Great Man accounted for? 
He isn’t. He is either taken for granted or is 
said to be inexplicable. “ Genius defies all laws ” 
we are told by a scholar who “explains” the 
Reformation by citing the genius of Luther.*** 

The Great Man theory is, of course, the quin- 
tessence of anthropomorphism. It pictures man, 
like God, a first cause, a prime mover: “ Let there 
be light and there was light . . . an institution is 
but the lengthened shadow of one man.” Man 
ever creates himself in God’s image. 

The Ikhnaton we meet in the sober studies off , 
the scholars’ pen is a sheer fictional character, no/ 
more real than Hamlet or Huckleberry Finn. We 
know nothing about him as a person that is certain 
and direct. And at every point where the Great 
Man theory conflicts with evidence, it is the evi- 
dence that must give way. If the ossification of 
bones indicates a man who died too young to have 
done what the Great Man did, a way must be found 
to delay the process of ossification. If an empire 
is lost, it is because the Great Man is morally 
opposed to the use of force; or he is too fat and 
lazy to lead his army. If a new city is built the 
Great Man becomes a dynamo of energy. This} 
Ikhnaton is nothing but the composite personifica- 
tion of all the political, social, military and phi- 
losophic events of his day. As such he is no 
different from Whirlwind Old Man, invented by 
the Pueblo Indians to “explain” the spirals of 
dust in the hot desert air, or the John Bull who 
determines British foreign policy. And so it is 
with all Great Men, whether it be a Paul Bunyan 
of the folk or a George Washington of historians. 

It goes without saying that men differ in their 
talents and abilities. Some are silk purses bi- 
ologically ; others are sows’ ears. But it takes more 
than superior brains and glands to make a Great 
Man. Perhaps we should say exceptional rather 





146 “ Morons into What?” p. 4 (Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, August, 1943). i 

147 “ Science and the World Tomorrow,” p. 214 (Scien- 
tific Monthly, Sept., 1939). 

148 “ Roman Catholic Church,” Vol. 19, p. 414 (Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, 14th ed.). 
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than superior, for some Great Men have been 
pathological in one respect or another. Mohammed, 
for example, is said to have been an epileptic. It 
takes, then, more than exceptional natural endow- 
ment to make a Great Man; a certain concatena- 
tion of cultural forces and historical circumstances 
is required also. No one can be a great actor 
without a play, a stage, and an audience. Con- 
versely, a man of mediocre talents may become 
Great if chance and circumstance place him at the 
focal point of a tremendously significant historical 
event. In the process of cultural development, a 
Great Man is but the neural medium through 
which an important synthesis of culture elements 
takes place. Darwin, Newton, Beethoven, and 
Edison were men of this type. They were the 
neurological loci of important cultural events. To 
be sure, they may have been superior organisms. 
But had they been reared as swineherds Greatness 
would not have found them. In history, in politi- 
cal and social movements, the Great Man is that 
anatomical part of a social organism that func- 
tions as a directive, regulative or integrative mech- 
anism. Ability—or epilepsy—or chance, or both 
together, may have put him in this position. The 
Great Man is an instrument employed by a nation 
or a movement in the exercise of its functions. 
Torn from his context, the Great Man—an exiled 
Napoleon, a Kaiser sawing wood, the mutilated 
corpse of Mussolini, a Big Name in a “ War Crimes 


Trial ”—is but an insignificant hunk of human 
flesh. 

The measure of a Great Man in the life of 
nations can be taken when we see how independent 
of him the behavior of a nation is. The behavior 
of the social organism that is Russia has remained 
constant for decades and even centuries: expansion 
toward the east, tropismatic gropings toward warm- 
water ports, penetration of the Balkans, Pan- 
Slavism. Whether a Czar or a Commissar sits in 
the driver’s seat is immaterial; the great organism 
goes on its own way unalterably. The same obser- 
vations may be made in the case of Germany. 
Whether the Great Man be Wilhelm, Bismarck, 
or Hitler, the organism that was Germany followed 
a constant and uniform course: Drang nach Osten, 
Lebensraum, colonies, commercial rivalry. The 
reasons for this uniformity of national behavior 
are of course plain: the land, the people who grow 
upon it, the resources of the land or its lack of 
them, its position with reference to other nations, 
the trade routes of the world, etc. These remain 
relatively constant and consequently the behavior 
of the social organism remains constant. Great 
Men and Ideologies do more to obscure these 
fundamental facts than to explain them. The 
Great Man is the instrument, the Ideology the 
rationalization, of the social organism as _ it 
struggles for survival in the international jungle 
of nations. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF WORD FORMATION IN THE TURKIC LANGUAGES 


ELEANOR FRANKLE 
New York 


A relatively unexplored field within the Turkic 
languages lies in the province of word formation. 
Only some aspects of this subject have been treated 
to any considerable extent? and the most exhaus- 


1 Among reputable works and articles worthy of men- 
tion here are: a) Zajackowski: “ Les suffixes nominaux 
et verbaux dans la langue des Karaim occidentaux,” 
Polska Akademja Umiejetnoscéi, nr. 15, 1932, 195 pp.; 
b) Bang: “ Aus tiirkischen Dialekten,”’ Keleti Szemle, 
vol. XVIII, 1918-1919; “Aus dem Leben der Tiirk- 
sprachen,” Ost-Asiatische Zeitschrift, 1919/20, p. 22-36; 
“Tiirkologische Briefe,” 1-7, Ungarische Jahrbiicher, 
1924-1934; ¢) Dmitriev: “ L’affixe yan dans la langue 


tive study made heretofore is confined to the 
domain of verbal derivatives from nominal bases.” 
The problems existing in this field, however, do not 
have their source in the obscurity of the method 


Osmanli moderne,” Doklady Akademii Nauk, SSSR, 1926, 
p. 27-70; ete. 

2Is’haki, S: Denominale Verbbildungen in den Tiirk- 
sprachen, Rome, 1933, 49 pp. For a most recent and 
comprehensive work treating all the aspects of Word 
Formation in Turkic, ef. Frankle, E.: Word Formation 
in the Turkic Languages, Ph. D. Dissertation, Columbia 
University. 
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of word derivation, despite the limitation of ade- 
quate material on this subject. There is only one 
significant process or means of word formation in 
Turkic: suffixation. This process has been appro- 
priately summarized by Deny in his analytical 
hypothesis: “La suffixation est le seul procédé a 
aide duquel on puisse former les mots dérivés en 
ture.”* <A further clarification of this concept is 
found in the statement: “Le ture ne préfixait 
jamais: |’élément que se trouve en téte d’un mot 
ture est forcément la racine.” * Inasmuch as the 
authenticity of this analysis is confirmed by the 
evidence exhibited by and inherent in, the Turkic 
languages, some pseudo-Turkologists, principally 
Turkish nationalists from diverse fields and pro- 
fessions, have expressed themselves differently on 
the subject. In their over-zealous attempts to 
establish a Turko-Indo-European linguistic affinity, 
they pursued a false ideology which necessitates 
the acceptance of the existence of prefixes in 
Turkic and thereby prefixation as a means of 
derivation.° 

In discussing word formation in Turkic it is 
highly essential, for the purpose of clarity and the 
elimination of further misconception and mis- 
understandings, to devote a little time first to such 
categories as compound formations, reduplication 
and prefixation, and to take cognizance of the 
difference between them. These processes are not 
identical and they cannot necessarily be viewed as 
synonymous with prefixation nor as any delineation 
of this general process. That compound forma- 
tions and reduplications are encountered in Turkic 
is indisputable, but whether such forms are an 
actual means of derivation in these languages 
cannot be accepted without further consideration. 
Illustrative of what may be termed compound for- 
mations are such expressions as: bos sdz “ chatter,” 
literally “ empty words ” ¢ bo’ empty, vain, idle + 
sz = word, ete. ; or, Corba tasy “ tureen,” literally, 
“soup bowl” <torba <P bsg> —soup + tas 
<A lb = bowl. 





*Deny, J.: Grammaire de la Langue Turque, 1921, 
1218 pp. 


* Ibid. 


°The Tiirk Dili, the publication of the Turkish Lin- 
guistic Society, is one of the chief outlets for expressing 
such theories and assumptions. I+ has even transcended 
all bounds of methodology and research in asserting that 
there are common IE roots for Turkic and Celtic. 


Reduplications in Turkic may be more accurately 
termed alliterative formations, that is, expressions 
which exhibit a reduplication of the first syllable 
only,® as the following demonstrate: 


ap-aq 7 T very white <aq = white 
giipi-giindiiz Osm. in broad < giindiiz = daytime, 
daylight during the day 
< giin = day 
bim-biijaz Osm. pure white <bijaz <A yew 


white 


As far as prefixation is concerned, however, even 
Deny’s attempts to prove the premise of the exis- 
tence of prefixation in Turkic, are inadequate for 
accepting a generally unfounded assumption. His 
usage of the term prefix for such elements as bo, 
ap, bim, giipa,* etc. is completely misleading. To 
an intensifier or intensifying particle cannot be 
ascribed the value or function of a prefix. These 
elements have no independent function and no 
semantic significance, in contradistinction to the 
quality inherent in any prefix. In the case of bos 
séz and ¢corba tasy, which may be written as a 
conjunct form similar to the common Turkic ex- 
pression for railroad “ dimirjolu ” ¢ damir = iron 
+ jol—road, there is, however no evidence of 
prefixal formations. The most applicable term 
for these expressions is that of a compound. In 
reality the two expressions do not coincide with 
respect to their grammatical structure. While bos 
in the expression bos séz serves only as a modifier, 
in the second expression Corba is an independent 
noun to which tasy is the attribute, exhibiting 
the suffixal ending -y, indicative of the third person 
possessive, a formation parallel to that of damir- 
jotu. These words and particles do not belong 
to the category of prefixes any more than the 
initial elements fiill-, Haus-, for example, in such 
nouns as German Fiillfeder “ fountain-pen,” Haus- 


° This particle or element may consist of a vowel or a 
consonant plus a vowel, depending upon the nature of 
the initial phoneme of the nominal base. 

7In some recent lexical works such elements as ap, 
bam, etc. are at times accurately termed intensifiers, 
while they are more frequently indiscriminately labelled 
prefixes and are treated as independent entries, with the 
translation “very,” ete. Cf. Okeugil, K.-M. V., Yeni 
Tiirkge-Ingilizce Okul Liigati, 1945, Turkey, 594 pp. 

’ Deny: “ Existe-t-il des Préfixes en Turc?,” Bulletin 
de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 39, 1938, p. 
58: “Le terme de ‘ préfixe’ sera pris ici dans le sens large 
d’élément grammatical préradical par opposition a la fin 
du suffixe.” 
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frau “housewife,” can be labelled prefixes: they 
are nominal forms, with semantic and semasiologic 
as well as morphologic distinctions, and can be 
compounded with other nominal bases in the for- 
mation or rendition of additional nouns. It is 
obvious that prefixation, even in the broadest sense 
of the word, as Deny wished to apply it,® is com- 
pletely alien to and consequently lacking in the 
Turkic languages.’° 

While there have been some discrepancies arising 
from the divergent treatment of word formation 
in Turkic, the principal problem does not evolve 
around the approval or confirmation or around the 
disproval and discrediting of unsound and un- 
founded theories and assertions. The extent of 
the problem is confined to a specific territory, that 
of suffixation. The establishment of all the suffixes 
in Turkic is still not conclusively complete and the 
problems confronting the investigator arise from 
the obscurity of the origin and semasiologic value 
of the suffixes. I have selected here a few suffixes 
from the nominal as well as the verbal category, 
which are utilized in the formation of nouns and 
verbs, for the purpose of disclosing some of the 
existing problems, along with their possible solu- 


tion. 
* * * 


In the nominal group of suffixes there exists 
a suffix -dyé with apparently no corresponding 
palatal form. The derivatives in -dyé are far from 


® Deny, op. cit. 

1° Prefixation from the comparative and _ historical 
viewpoint cannot be anticipated in the Altaic and Uralic 
languages, with the exception of Hungarian, which is 
spoken amid the prefixing IE languages and is familiar 
also with the verbal prefixation of the IE type. The deep 
aversion to prefixation-like formations of the IE, Cau- 
casian or Semitic types, is seen in the entire history of 
the Turkic languages, even in those languages which 
have been exposed for a long period of time to contacts 
with non-Altaic languages. Thus such formations can 
only be forced upon the modern Osmanly language in 
which it is encountered. Numerous attempts have been 
made in this language to create prefixal formations and 
forms, but they are still extremely artificial and ne- 
ologistie without serving to set a precedent or establish 
any norm. Take for example such forms quoted by 
Deny as: 


as-bitik “note” < ast = lower part, inferior 
+ bitik Old T. = writing, book 
as-direktér “ sub-director ” <¢ ast + direktér <¢ Fr. 
These neologisms are not even characteristic of any group 
of the Turkic languages, but only of Osm. 


widespread since they seem to be exemplified by 
only one case. 


saydyé Ka." true friend 
Qrm. Osm.?? best man; godfather 
<say Ka.= right, healthy, loyal 


This derivative is undoubtedly to be linked with 
the following: 
savéy Ka. Uj.** prophet 
Ka. tale-bearer < sav = word 


Tob.*4 deputy-suitor 
savéi Ca2> = Uj. savéy 


It is entirely conceivable to assume here a logical 
confusion between the two nominal bases say and 
sav, as the alternation between the spirant y or 
voiced occlusive g in palatal words, with the frica- 
tive v is already encountered in Qypéaq, the lang- 
uage of the Polovci, i.e. the now extinct Qoman * 
language, as well as being characteristic of the 
newer languages. (Cf. Qom. bilivii — Osm. biligii 
“file” < bili- to whet, sharpen; 6viit = dgiit Ka. 
“advice”; qoy-—=qov- Osm. “to pursue,” etc.) 
On the basis of this hypothesis it is further possible 
to regard saydyé as standing for *savdyé, literally 
“one who speaks,” which in turn may be a shor- 
tened form for *savdyéy. It can be reconstructed 
on the evidence of an analogical formation in Ca. 
iindiiti “ caller ” from iin voice. These forma- 
tions may be modeled upon the newer derivatives 
in -dy¢y from verbal bases, as for example, Sr.” 
kiildiidzi “ joker, clown ” from kiil- to laugh. The 
suffix of the agent -diidzi, -dyty, etc. is probably 
an ablaut to the older form -daty, -ta¢y, as it is 
found in the Codex Cumanicus or in Uj., e.g. 
qundaty Uj. Ka. “thief” from qun- to steal, 


11 Ka. refers to the lexical material of Mami Al- 
Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk. 

12 Qrm. = Qrym, spoken on the southern shore of the 
Crimea, and Osm. = Osmanty, the present day language 
of Turkey. Both languages belong to the southwestern 
branch of Turkic. 

13 Uj. = Ujyur, a language of Central Asia. 

14 Tob. = Tobot, a Turkic language of Western Siberia. 

1° Ga, = Cayataj, a Central Asiatic language, a member 
of the Eastern Turkic branch. 

76 Qom. = Qoman, the language of the Codex Cumani- 
cus, the oldest northwestern Turkic language, now 
extinct, within the confines of present day Ukraine. 

17 Sr. = Sor, a Siberian Turkie language which repre 
sents a transitory stage of linguistic development from 
the Altaj to the Abaqan group, also known as Xaqas, 
according to analyses set forth in the lectures by Prof. 
Menges. 
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or qutqardaty Qom. “saviour” from qutqar- to 
rescue, etc. Many of the newer or modern lang- 
uages now replace the strong back vowel by a more 
neutral one. This phonemic alternation results 
from the reduction of unstressed intermediary 
syllables, e. g. Osm. anlyjor “ he, she understands ” 
¢anta- to understand. 

If the suffixal unit -dyé represents an abbre- 
viation or contraction of -dy¢y, -ta¢y, it further 
presents a kind of suffixal borrowing from the 
verbal category into the nominal, that is, to the 
extent of being originally attached only to verbal 
bases. The suffix -dyé may, however, be analyzed 
in a simpler fashion without being treated as an 
abbreviated form or a suffixal borrowing. It is 
possible to trace -dy¢ to the suffix -dy- which forms 
denominative verbs and -¢ the suffix for both 
deverbal and denominative nouns. 

Since saydyé has been aligned with kiildiidzi, it 
is esential not to overlook an alternate analysis of 
the verbal noun. In view of its semantic signifi- 
cance it can be classified as a verbal noun of agent 
in -ici, -y¢y, etc. from a causative stem in -t-. 
The steps in this formation would then be as 
follows: kiil- > *kiil-ii-t- > *kiiliit-ii » *kiiliidii > 
*killiidii-Ci > *kiiliidiidzi 5 kiildiidzi. One may 
recall that Bang originally proposed this trend of 
analysis for the suffix -dy, -ty, etc. for deverbal 
nouns. He treated such derivatives in -dy, -ty as 
gerunds or verbal nouns in -y, -i from causative 
stems in -t-.78 

With regard to the nominal suffix -dyé it may 
still entail one other possibility of analysis. This 
unit may contain the suffix -¢ for verbal nouns of 
diverse categories, including that of agent, and the 
suffix -t- which, although attached principally to 
verbal bases for secondary verbs, is nevertheless 
not excluded from serving to derive denominative 
verbs with transitive and intransitive meaning, e. g. 
tir-i-t- Ka. “to sweat ” < tir = perspiration; tyn- 
y-t- Alt. Tel. ?® “to revive” < tyn = breath; ete. 

x * ** 


A very productive suffix in the formation of 
secondary nouns from nominal bases occurs in the 
form -saq, -sik, -zaq, -zik. Derived nouns in -saq, 
-sik, which express or signify a special liking,?° 
cmensintiaengmemnar 


*® Bang, “ Manichaeische Hymnen,” Muséon, vol. 38, 
1925, p. 37. 

* Alt. = Altaj; Tel. = Teleut; both languages belong 
to the Altaj-Ojrat group. 

*° Radloff stated that the suffix -say, -siik is attached 


are not familiar to all the Turkic groups or lang- 
uages, but are confined to the northwestern and 
Siberian branches. The suffix -saq, -sik is a com- 
ponent of the verbal suffix -sa-, -si- which renders 
desiderative verbs from nominal and verbal bases, 
and the suffix -q, -k which yields verbal nouns 
with diversified significance. The following deriva- 
tives illustrate this type of formation: 


8a j-za-q Qq.”* 


éaj-za-q Tel. lover of tea <8aj < taj = tea 


ar-si-k Qom. Ka. adulterous 

iir-zi-k Alt. Tel. Leb.*? a woman who pursues men 
< ir = man 

er-zii-k Qq. adulterous 


bayyr-sa-q Uj. sympathetic, clement 
baur-sa-q. Qom.** = bayyrsaq 
par-sa-q Sa.4 friendly, clement 
< pir < payyr/bayyr = chest, 
liver, heart 
one who loves to sleep 
< ujqu = sleep: 


ujqu-za-q___ Tel. 


A second group of derivatives in -saq, -saik 
neither implies nor expresses a specific liking, but 
rather serves to yield concrete nouns derived from 
nominal bases with abstract connotation. Another 
characteristic of the suffix -saq, -sik in this group 
lies in the fact that it is more often utilized by the 
newer than the older languages. Its semasiologic 
value may be judged from the following derivatives : 


baursaq Qq. intestines 

bavursaq Kar. T.*° entrails <baur, bavur <¢ bayyr = 
liver 

bayyrsaq Osm. entrails 


While both the function and origin of the suffix 
-saq, -siik in both groups of derivatives considered 
here are clear and known, one derivative in -saq, 
-siik is encountered which falls out of the sphere 
of the designated classifications. The derivative 
in question is limited to a single case and is further 
complicated by its application in one language 


to nouns and denotes loving, liking the nominal base. 
In addition, he observed that in this capacity the suffix 
predominates in the “northern ” languages. Alttiirkische 
Inschriften der Mongolei, p. 394. 

21 Qq. = Qazaq, one of the languages of the north- 
western group which is spoken for the most part on the 
territory of the SSR Qazaqistan. 

22 Leb. = Léb’ed’ of the Altaj-Ojrat group. 

23 According to Grgnbech an alternate form in Qom. 
is bavyrsaq “loved, one who loves, likes something,” 
Komanisches Worterbuch, 1942, Kopenhagen, p. 53. 

24 Sa. = Sayaj, in the Abaqan Valley in Central Asia. 

25> Kar. T. = Karajim of Troki (from SE to NE) in 
Poland. 
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only. The forms fnzik, inzik Sa. “narrow” 
< iin/in — wide, have a definite privative signifi- 
cance. (Cf. in-siz Qn.** “narrow.”) Approached 
from the semantic or semasiologic aspect only, this 
derivative assumes the form of an exception or a 
special case. This might be strange to Turkic, 
since the Turkic languages are relatively poor in 
so-called exceptions or irregular forms. The answer 
to the problem must consequently be sought on 
different grounds. 

It is a well-established fact that the most 
common Turkic suffix which produces derivatives 
with privative significance is -syz, -siz, -suz, -siiz, 
etc. Take the following derivatives for example: 


jaraqsyz Osm. Uj. 
jaraqsys Bar. Qir.*? unfitting, inappropriate 
jaraqsiz Ca. < jaraq = fitting, right 


anlamaxsyz Kar. unreasonable <¢ anlamax under- 
standing, comprehension < anla- 
to understand ¢< an = thought, 


understanding 
aqtasyz Qrm. Qn. 
aqCisiz Osm. without money, poor 
aqcasys Tob. < aqéa/aqcaé = money 
aqsahyd BaS.?* 


There exists, however, another suffix of privation 
in the form -daq, -diik, which is undoubtedly not 
as widely applied as the more productive -syz, -siz, 
ete. This suffix can be traced to the common 
Turkic jog “ non-existent, lacking, not.” Further 
evidence of the use of jog in rendering the privative 
is encountered in such languages as the Turkicized 
languages of Siberia which do not have the suffix 
-syZz, -siz,"° etc., e.g. Qojbat kiis cog “ powerless, 
weak ” ¢ kiis <¢ kii¢ — power + Coq < joq. 

According to Bang, the oldest form of jog must 
have been *doqg.*° An older form of jog, as it is 
found already in Ka. is Jaq, which still exhibits 
the initial spirant but discloses the vocalic shift 
from the labial o to the back vowel a, provoked 


26 Qn. = Qazan, an Ural-Volga language. 

*7 Qir. = Qirdaq; Bar. = Baraba, two languages of 
the west-Siberian group. 

*8 Bas. = BaSkir (BaSqurt) is a member of the same 
linguistie branch of Turkie as Qazan. It exhibits, how- 
ever, some phonologiec changes unknown to Qazan or to 
the majority of the other Turkic languages. This is 


partially evidenced in the aspirate h for common Turkic 
s, and the spirant 5 for common Turkic z. 

*° The privative suffix -syz is lacking in Yakut and the 
Turkicized languages of Siberia, as, e.g. Karayas, ete. 
Bang, 4th letter, Ungarische Jahrbiicher, vol. VII, p. 43. 

°° Bang, op. cit., p. 41-42. 


by the change in function of joq from an indepen- 
dent word to a secondary usage in the value of a 
suffix. In the Siberian Turkic languages the 
spirant 3 or the dental occlusive d exhibits still 
another development as it yielded the sibilants s 
and z, depending upon its position; in Sojon and 
Karayas it resulted in d, while in Yakut, in the 
unvoiced dental occlusive t. As illustrative of this 
phonemic change, cf. Ka. bod / T. poj, boj / Sr. 
Sa. pos “ height, stature.” 

Thus alongside of the productive privative suffix 
-syz, -siz there exists also the suffix -daq, -dik, 
-taq, etc. <Saq <*Soqg—=joq. This secondary 
stage of the development of the spirant in inter- 
mediary, not initial position, extends even to the 
southwestern group, e.g. andaq Osm. “imme- 
diately, suddenly ” < ay = moment (cf. ansyzyn = 
andagq Osm.). The privative suffix -daq presents a 
later or customary development of the initial 
suffixal consonant in Sa. in the form -zak in the 
derivative anzik/inzik. This is the only tenable 
analysis for the otherwise enigmatic derivative in 
Sayaj, despite the fact that it seems to be the 
sole case to exemplify this phonemic change and 
semasiologic usage. 

* * * 


Yakut is the only language which exhibits the 
suffixes -byl, -bil, -byr, -bir in the formation of 
verbal nouns. Semasiologically these suffixes coin- 
cide with the common Turkic suffix -yul, -giil, 
which forms both verbal nouns of agent and 
abstracts, as can be observed from the following: 


police official 

< jasa- to command, arrange 
a low officer 
a troop which pursues the enemy; 
a troop which has received the order 
to bring stragglers to the army 
< siirgii- to drag <siir- to drive 
piit-kii-l Sr. enough, sufficient, complete 
biit-kii-l_ Gzbek ** complete, entire 
< piit-/biit- to be completed, finished 


jasaul Ca. 


jasaut ** Osm. 
siirgaiil Ca. 


It cannot be stated with absolute certainty that 
Yakut -byt is the phonologic correspondence to and 


81 Words in -aut, -yut, ete. with military or adminis- 
trative significance seem to have developed first in 
Mongol and then been adopted by the Turkic languages 
of Central Asia in W. Turkestan after the conquest in 
1219/1220 by Maviranahr. 

32 A Central Asiatic language belonging to the eastern 
branch of Turkic and embracing only the Iranized 
dialects. 
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development of Turkic -yut since there is no other 
evidence to substantiate the assumption that the 
common Turkic velar or palatal occlusive, q, k, 
or spirant y, in suffixes, result in the voiced labial 
plosive in Yakut. On the other hand, there is still 
less basis for accepting Ramstedt’s analysis of Yak. 
-byr as the exact equivalence of Mongol -buri, cf. 
kil-buri “ doing, acting ” ¢ kil- = Tk. qyl- to do.** 
The contradictory nature of this hypothesis lies 
in the fact that Yak. -byt and -byr are in reality 
one and the same suffix, a fact which was com- 
pletely overlooked by Ramstedt. The form -byr 
is the result of incontiguous dissimilation of the 
liquid 1 when the base already contains this pho- 
neme. Consequently -byr need not be linked with 
Mongol -buri, but only with Yak. -by!. The unit 
embraces suffixes comparable to that inherent in 
the Turkic unit -yul, -giil as both contain a suffix 
for secondary verbs and the suffix -t, -1 for verbal 
nouns, both abstract and concrete. 


mana-by-t Yak. guard, guarding < mani- to guard 
xolo-bu-r_ Yak. comparison < xotuo- ** to compare 
tala-by-r Yak. theft, stolen goods < tata- to steal 
ef. T. tata- to plunder 
téli-bii-r Yak. payment < téliid- to pay 
sata-by-1 Yak. understanding, comprehension 
<sata- to understand, be able 
* * * 


In the category of verbal suffixes, the suffix -ra-, 
-ra- belongs to the realm of material still not 
thoroughly investigated. Ramstedt, in his dis- 
cussion of the suffix, preferred to treat it as a unit 
comparable to the derivational element -ra-, -ri- 
in secondary neutral or inchoative verbs.* It is, 
however, possible to analyze this suffix along com- 
pletely different lines. It was Bang who originally 
proposed the hypothesis of both a nominal and 
verbal suffix being inherent in what had appeared 
to be indivisible verbal suffixes. One of the most 
striking examples of the feasibility of this analysis 
can be found in the verbal suffix -sa-, -si- in the 
formation of secondary verbs. Bang insisted upon 
a careful investigation in order to ascertain whether 
these derivatives are genuine -sa-, -sii- verbs or 
ocetieiainiiammaane 

** Ramstedt: “ Zur Verbstammbildungslehre der mongo- 
lisch-tiirkischen Sprachen,” Journal de la Société Finno- 
Ougrienne, Vol. XXVIII, nr. 3, 1912, p. 72. 

“A diphthong undergoes reduction in Yak. becoming a 

simple vowel when suffixes are attached. A final long 
stem vowel is subject to this same reduction under the 
Same circumstances. 

** Ramstedt, op. cit. 


whether they are denominative -a-, -i- verbs from 
verbal nouns in -z.°* There is a sharp semasiologic 
distinction between the two categories of derived 
verbs. When the suffix is a unit, it serves to form, 
as also in denominative verbs, derivatives with 
desiderative significance, as the following: 


iiv-si- Ka. to long for home <av = home 

jir-zi- Bar. to have nostalgia < jar = place 

uq-sa- Ka. to want to understand <uq- to under- 
stand 

at-sa- Ka. to want to open <ac- to open 


In the second group of secondary -sa-, -si- verbs 
which do not express a desire for whatever the base 
signifies, Bang’s proposed analysis is readily applic- 
able. The secondary -sa-, -sii- verbs which can be 
analyzed as denominative -a-, -ii- verbs from verbal 
nouns in -z, connote the result or state of the 
action. Such derivatives as the following may be 
adduced here: 


tip-si- Alt. Tel. ete. to crush <¢ taip-/diip-to 
dip-si- Osm. Az ete. step on > tipiz Uj.*’ 
trampled, enemy 
> *tiipiz-ii- > *tiipiza- > *tapzi-> tiipsi- ** 
sav-sa- Osm. to be neglected, lazy < sav- 
to discharge, pass > *sav-y-z > *savyz-a- 
> *savyza- > *savza- > savsa- 


An analytical hypothesis analogous to that set 
forth for the suffix -sa- may also be proposed for 
-ra-, -ra- in the formation of secondary verbs from 
verbal bases. Such derivatives may be regarded as 
denominative -a-, -i- verbs, on an analogy with -sa-, 
-sii- verbs, from a verbal noun of the aorist in -r. 
While such a verbal form as yiéyra- Sr. Sa. “ to 
become weak ” (cf. Mongol ildzara- “ to perish ”’) 
appears to be a secondary -ra- verb from a verbal 
base yity- Tel. “to press, crush,” both Sr. and Sa. 
further exhibit the verbal noun yléyr “ weak, 
powerless.” The derivative in -ra- in this case is 
more comprehensible as a denominal verb from the 
nominal form ytéyr than as a derived verb in -ra-. 
This analysis finds confirmation in the functional 
value of the suffix -a-, -i- in forming principally 
denominative verbs with inchoative meaning, e. g. 
qonra- Ka. “to become red ” < qonur = red-brown ; 
or boy-a’- Osm. “to become feeble from old age ” 
< bin = fool, imbecile. 





°° Bang, “Das negative Verbum der Tiirksprachen,” 
Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1923, p. 116. 

87 Bang, op. cit. p. 114. 
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Not in every case can the verbal noun in -r be 
attested to as an independent nominal form, that 
is, as a specific lexical entry. However, in view 
of the semantic value of the derivatives, similar 
to those already mentioned, that is, inchoatives, 
it is plausible to assume here the existence of the 
noun in question. 


kav-ri- Ka. to become weak <kiv-/giiv- to chew, 


giiv-ri- Osm. to become crisp chew a long time 
> *kiiv-ir > *kiivir-A- > *kaviraé- > kavra- 
kiij-ré- Qq. to become dry from the heat; to age; 


to dry out 
kiij-ri- Tob. to become weak, flabby 
k6j-ra- Qn. to burn, become brown 
° ¢< kiij- to burn > *kiij-iir > *kiijiir-a- > kiijiira- 
> kiijra- 


In one case the very form of the verbal deriva- 
tive serves to support the theoretical hypothesis for 
analyzing -ra-, -ra- verbs. 


tibiri-*® Leb. Qom. 
tib-ri- Qn. 


to swing (of the wind) 
to move, set in motion 


8° No other hypothesis or analysis can be suggested 
which can adequately explain the intermediary syllable 
here. 


Osm. to move, excite, arouse 

< tip-/taip-/dip- to kick with the feet 

> *tip-ir > *tibir > *tibir-d- > tibira-/ 
tibra-, etc. 


dap-ra- 


Some secondary -ra-, -ra- verbs are not as readily 
classifiable with the first category treated. The 
alternate method of analyzing such derivatives lies 
in the approach previously demonstrated in the case 
of -sa-, -si- verbs, that is, of considering the suffix 
as a single unit, indivisible, rather than a com- 
position of two suffixes. 


to glitter <dZalqy- to shine 

< dzZal ¢ jat = flame 

to look upon one’s self as alone, to 
remain alone, to retire < aulaqsy- to 
be, become empty, alone <aulaq = 
alone, deserted 

to scent a bad odor; to smell, sniff 
< Gyzy- to have a bad odor < ¢éyz 

< jy5 = odor 


dZaltqy-ra- Qn. 


aulaqsy-ra- Tob. 


éyzy-ra- Sr. 


In the above examples cited, it is of interest to 
remark that the verbs in -ra-, -ra- are for the most 
part secondary verbs before this final suffix is 
attached. They are mainly denominative verbs 
formed by diverse verbal derivational suffixes. 





HISTORY IN LINGUISTICS 


OrTrto MAENCHEN-HELFEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In his stimulating paper “ Linguistics in His- 
tory,” + Robert Shafer made an attempt to estab- 
lish a new “ methodology of analysis of linguistic 
problems in history.” Speaking for the “ mere 
linguist,” he offers his help to the historian who 
groans under the burden of linguistic analysis. 
“For historical identifications to rest on any sound 
linguistic basis, the historian will require tran- 
scription equations and a semantic analysis of the 
historical names for the languages with which he 
is concerned, in order to provide him with criteria 
by which he may judge the validity of his inter- 
pretations ” (p. 296). 

Nothing would be more welcome. The historian 
will gladly accept the assistance of the linguist, 
provided the linguist is more than a “ mere” 
linguist, that is if he occupies himself not only 


1JAOS 67 (1947) 296-305. 


with the shifting of sounds but also with the people 
who do the sound shifting, and if he reads the 
texts before he dissects the words. 

The purely accidental selection Shafer made to 
illustrate what he considers the only correct method 
of identifying geographical and ethnic names fell 
upon my paper “The Yiieh-chih Problem Re- 
examined.” ? It will simplify matters if I make 
the same selection to illustrate the futility of the 
“merely ” linguistic approach to historical prob- 
lems. 

The first prerequisite for any study in the wide 
field of humanities is, or ought to be, the know- 
ledge of the languages in which the sources were 
written, furthermore of those in which modern 
authors have written on the subject. The funda- 
mental work on the Yiieh-chih is Haloun’s “ Zur 


2 JAOS 65 (1945) 71-81. 
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tie-tsi-Frage.” ? Shafer used it abundantly. Un- 
fortunately he misunderstood and mistranslated 
about every third sentence. 

Haloun spoke about the “ Nephrithandel,” the 
trade in nephrite.* This became in Shafer’s paper 
the trade with the Nephrites (p. 301), a mys- 
terious people that seems to have sprung from the 
Book of Mormon. 

Haloun mentioned Chia Yi’s petition to the 
throne.» Shafer transformed it into a “ petition 
to the throne of the Chia I” (p. 300). 

Among the linguistic data which Haloun col- 
lected on the Yiieh-chih and Shafer collected from 
Haloun we find the following: “ ff in the com- 
mentary of Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao to ch. 59 of the I-Chou- 
shu, a chapter which presents many controversial 
problems as to dating” (p. 299). The name 
occurs not in the commentary but in the book 
commented upon. Shafer did not think it worth 
while to look into it. He puts Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao be- 
tween Kuan-tzi and a work of the Tang period, 
obviously assuming that Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao lived some- 
where between A. D. 200 and A. D. 600. But he 
was born in 1842, wrote his commentary shortly 
before 1848, and died in 1862.° 

Until now it has been generally agreed that from 
Han times on the standard transcriptions used for 
both the Great and Little Yiieh-chih were FA fE 
and }{3¥. From Shafer we learn that we were 
wrong. He knows of a book Chi Jui of the T‘ang 
dynasty, from which a certain Liu Kéng cited 
the form #3 FE (p. 299). This would be of con- 
siderable interest if it were true. But it is just 
another misunderstanding of what Haloun wrote.’ 
Liu Kéng was himself the author of the Chi Jui, 
and not from it but in it he cited the jJ} fe of the 
I-Chou-shu under the form }#% fe. 

The “ mere ” linguist cares little for the context 
in which the words he studies occur. Shafer 
(p. 299) speaks of the transcription ] 3¥ “ in the 
Hai-ching, second part of the Shan-hai-ching.” He 
obviously did not open the book. There is no Hai- 
ching, and there is no second part of the Shan-hai- 
ching. The Ytieh-chih are mentioned, together 
with Ta-hsia and Khotan, in ch. 13, the Hai-nei- 





*ZDMG 91 (1937) 243-318. 

‘Tbid. 307. 

Ibid. 248. 

* Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period. Ed. by A. W. 
Hummel. Vol. I, 283. Washington, D.C., 1943. 

"Op. cit. 298. 


tung-ching. The passage is an interpolation in an 
interpolated chapter as I showed twenty-five years 
ago.® 

Disregarding the language of the sources, their 
character, their date, the “ mere” linguist works 
preferably, if not exclusively, with dictionaries. 
Shafer (p. 303) transcribes 44% under which 
form the name of the city of Kucha appears in 
the Ch‘ien Han-shu, as kj“i-tsi, referring to Karl- 
gren’s Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese. There he found under No. 462: 4, 
Mandarin kuei, Cantonese kuai, Ancient Chinese 
kjvi. So he wrote kji-tsi. In the translation of 
the Tathagataguhyasitra dated A.D. 288, cited 
by S. Lévi,® the name of Kucha is transcribed 
Jr #& Kktau-dzt. Now the “ mere” linguist can go 
to work. “In the earliest record of this word in 
Chinese transcription, the initial was k’- and the 
vocalism of the first syllable was -w- + front vowel 
or diphthong; the second syllable was tsi. But 
about the latter part of the third century, the 
initial showed aspiration, k’‘-, and the vocalic 
elements of the diphthong of the first syllable were 
reversed—from -*wi> -*iw(?), while at the same 
time the initial of the second syllable became 
sonant, i.e. ts- > dz‘- (p. 304). All this is wrong. 

The standard pronunciation of {fj is kueit. But 
it is not the only one. The linguist, as distinct 
from the “mere” linguist, would have consulted 
the texts in which the name of Kucha occurs. 
There he would have found that according to Fu 
Ch‘ien fk and Ying Shao }Ré R} (both flourishing 
in the last third of the second century) fj ¢¥ is to 
be pronounced }- #& k‘igu-dzt.1° There was no 
reversion of the vocalic elements of the diphthong 
of the first syllable, and the initial of the second 
syllable did not change. There was no phonetic 
shift at all. 

The Chinese-English-Dictionary variety of lin- 
guistics cannot relieve the historian from the 
“burden of linguistic analysis.” Shafer lists 
Ji si 4% ketuat-ya-nja as one of the three Chinese 
transcriptions of Kusana (p. 299). Kiuat is 
evidently a misprint for k‘iwat. But what is ya? 
Tow to explain the strange phonetic shift from sa 
in the other transcriptions to ya? Shafer evades 


*°“ The Later Books of the Shan-hai-king,” Asia Major 
1 (1924), 560-563. 

® JA 1913, 344. 

7° Ch‘ien Han-shu ch. 17; id. ch. 28. Cf. TP 1907, 157; 
1923, 126; HJAS 1 (1936) 286. 
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the question and simply refers to Karlgren’s 
Grammata Serica No. 36d. There we read: I< jéf 
hsia < ya < *g‘d. This is quite correct. When 
used as a vulgar variant of jsf the character J¢f 
is read hsia. But the correct pronunciation of Js 
is sha< sa. Hsiian-tsang’s Jyi sf 4 is, of course, 
to be read k‘iuat-sa-ha, and has been read so by 
all scholars, both Chinese and Western. Had 
Shafer not misread the word, he could not have 
maintained that my tentative identification of the 
Yiieh-chih with the Kusa(na) was phonetically 
impossible. The s of Kusana has been rendered 
by -t-s-. 

The term “ transcription equation ” has a certain 
mathematical flavor. The “mere” linguist, with 
his inclination to exact formulas, likes to indulge 
in statistics. Shafer, lumping together transcrip- 
tions irrespective of their date, points out that 
“where the first syllable of the Chinese transcrip- 
tions ends in a vowel, the Chinese rendering of 
‘ Yiieh-chih ’ was -iu, except once -iau” (p. 305). 
This is pseudo-statistics. The ending -iw occurs 
once and the ending -iaw occurs twice. This is all. 
Shafer says (p. 305), “ Where the Chinese tran- 
scriptions have a final -¢ for the first character, 
that for Yiieh-chih always has -i”nt.” As there 
exists only one transcription of Yiieh-chih that has 
a final -t, Shafer’s “always” is an equation for 
* once.” 

Transcription equations are not mathematical 
equations. They are not reversible. To prove 
that ngiwnt-tsie cannot be a transcription of Kuga, 
as I assumed, Shafer (p. 302) adduces a Chinese 
Buddhist text written in Brahmi script, published 
by F. W. Thomas in 1937.11. The scribe spoke 
Saka or a Saka dialect. He wrote hvari or hviri 
for Chinese fjf.'°? Therefrom Shafer draws the 
conclusion that a Chinese would have transcribed 
the Saka words hvari and hviri by fp. This is a 
good example of a non sequitur. We transcribe {jf 
by fu and fs by liang. Following Shafer’s rea- 
soning we would have to assume that the foreign 
word the Chinese transcribe by fj fii must be 
fu-liang. It can be. But it can also be, and in 
fact it is, a transcription of francs. The Saka 
scribe might have transcribed a A fe of the 
Chinese text by gva:ri-ci.1* From that it does not 


11 ZDMG 91 (1937) 1-48. 

12 Tbhid. 42. 

*® Shafer’s *gvir-ci is impossible. Firstly, a Saka word 
gvir does not occur in the text; secondly, the two 
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at all follow that W fe was a transcription of Saka 
gva:ri-ct. 

There are no timeless “ transcription equations.” 
The reader who does not have Thomas’ paper at 
hand could assume from the way Shafer utilizes 
it that the Chinese text in Brahmi script was 
written at the same time at which the Chinese 
took down the name Yiieh-chih. The latest tran- 
scription of Yiieh-chih dates from the second cen- 
tury B.C. Thomas’ text was written one thousand 
years later.‘* Shafer does not say so, obviously 
because he thinks it is irrelevant. But the mere 
fact that there lay ten centuries between the two 
records deprives the “ transcription equations ” of 
all value. 

Historical considerations have no place in the 
timeless world of the “mere” linguist. Shafer 
omitted “a detailed phonetic examination of all 
the towns which Maenchen-Helfen thought were 
named after the Kusanas” (p. 303). I spoke of 
Kashan-Ata in Sogdiana, known to the Chinese o} 
the T‘ang period as {i477 kjwei-siang-niak. 
Shafer did not even think it worth while to discuss 
this name. Had he known that jt 47 kjwei-siang 
is the transcription of Kusana in the Hou Han- 
shu’® he would perhaps have been less severe. 
I spoke of Ku-shih. Shafer quotes Thomas who, 
as he understands the great English scholar, 
“eliminated gu-zan from further consideration in 
connection with the Kusanas” (p. 299). Here is 
what Thomas says: “ Kusana may well have been 
used in regard to Giizan and Guchen, or as an 
application of the name of the Indian Kusanas, 
in reference to the people of the Chii-shih (Ku-si) 
kingdoms; it may indeed have been their regular 
designation (italics mine), since we have evidence 
(L. Giles in Stein, Innermost Asia p. 1040 and 
n. 2) of a person surnamed Ch‘u-sa-na (Wang Ya- 
ché, not a Chinaman and perhaps, as Dr. Giles 
suggests, ‘ Ya-ché, Prince of Ch‘u-sa-na’), who 
was a native of Hsi-chou, i.e. of the Turfan dis- 
trict.” ** 

All this evidence is dismissed by Shafer with 
an odd argument. “The most powerful heads of 
state,” he says (p. 303), “seldom have more than 


Chinese words ending in -iwpt, namely 7 and ® 
(Thomas 35, 42, 44) are transcribed as hva:ri. 

*4In the 8th or 9th century, ibid. p. 2. 

** Tt is not mentioned in Shafer’s list p. 299. 

16“ Some Notes on the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan,” Acta Orientalia 13 (1935) 76. 
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one city named after them. We have only one 
Petrograd, a Stalingrad and a Stalinabad.” And, 
I may add, a Stalinir, a Stalino, a Stalin, a 
Stalinsk, a Stalinakan, not to mention the count- 
less kolkhozy, factories, and concentration camps 
“imeni Stalina.” There were cities named after 
Alexander in Egypt, in Carmania, in Margiana, 
on the Indus, on the Chenab, there was Alexandria- 
Eschate, Alexandria-Bucephala, Alexandria-Char- 
ax, and many more. 

The system of the “ mere ” linguist, imprisoned 
in his little world of nasal initials and sonant 
stops, is characterized by its rigidity. Surds are 
surds, and sonants are sonants, and never the twain 
shall meet. Shafer maintains that H in AE 
cannot transcribe the first syllable in Kusana be- 
cause, even if it were conceded that 4 could stand 
for a foreign gut, “ what appears to be the oldest 
records of the word—on the coins—runs counter 
to the supposition that g was the earliest form of 
the initial in kusana” (p. 303). Three pages 
earlier Shafer had admitted that the fluctuation 
of the guttural initial in kusana, namely k, kh, and 
g, “seems at present to be an insoluble problem.” 
Be that as it may, and let us assume that kusana, 
or, as I would say, kusa, was the earliest form. 
In the sacred columns of the “ mere ” linguist gut 
stands in one, kut in another, wherefore a Chinese 
word with g- can never, never transcribe a foreign 
word with k-. So say the iron rules of the system. 
The facts say something different. 

The frequent alternations of surd and sonant in 
the hsie-shéng characters are well known. I will 
limit myself to the gutturals, and adduce only a 
few examples. 


Phonetic Compound characters 


g- k- (GS 753, 112, 121, 1038, etc.) 
k- g- (GS 7, 15, 33, 41, ete.) 

k- (QS 27) 

g‘- (GS 1, 1041) 

k‘- (GS 8, 1038) 


The phonetic variety inside a phonetic series is 
temarkable. 439 serves as phonetic in k‘u, k‘iu, 
gu, gu, xu, and yiu (GS 108). Ngiwén is pho- 
netic in g‘wan (GS 258), g‘ag in ngag (GS 937), 
ngiog in both g‘og and kdg (GS 1164). If a 
Word-character with ng- in the Anlaut can be 
et 
* = Grammata Serica. 


phonetic in one that begins with k-, }{ ngiwat can 
transliterate the first syllable in Kusa or Kusana. 

It is not my intention in this place to repeat 
the arguments and counter-arguments which have 
been adduced in the discussion of the knotty Yiieh- 
chih problem. The mere phonetic similarity of 
geographical or ethnic terms means, of course, 
nothing, their complete identity almost nothing 
unless it can be proved that there existed a historic 
connection between the cities or tribes. On the 
other hand, the names may be as unlike as, to use 
Shafer’s example, Maggie and begging. Whether 
they designate the same thing, cannot be deter- 
mined by looking them up in a dictionary, in order 
to admit them within the pale of the “ phonetically 
sound transcription equations” or to reject them 
as “unsound.” Some years ago O. Franke wrote 
an article on the transcription of names of foreign 
countries and peoples in Chinese ** which ought 
to be required reading for “ mere” linguists who 
think they have the only valid “ transcription 
equations.” Franke quoted from the Hai-kuo-t‘u- 
chih yf 8d fa] HE. published in 1844, the following 
transcriptions of Germany: jé-érh-ma-ni, ché-érh- 
ma-ni, jth-érh-man, and yeh-ma-ni. The fluctua- 
tion of the initial which the author of the Hai-kuo- 
t‘u-chih permitted himself in his transcriptions is 
simply irresponsible. 

Something that resembled a consistent system 
of transcription of foreign names developed, as is 
well known, only when whole Buddhist texts, not 
single terms, were translated into Chinese. Even 
then the translators liked to select characters which 
rendered the foreign sounds as faithfully as pos- 
sible but suggested, at the same time, either the 
semantic value of the original or interpreted it 
more sinico. The way in which the Chinese liked 
to play with foreign names led to many distortions. 
In A. D. 10 Wang Mang ordered the name of the 
Hsiung-nu to be transcribed Hsiang-nu (f& 
hsiang, “to submit ”).1° In A.D. 15, when he 
was again on good terms with them, he called them 
Kung-nu ( 4& kung, “ respecful ”).2° To be sure, 
Wang Mang was a tyrant, and had no respect for 
anything, not even transcription equations. 

To summarize: the linguistic methods used by 
Shafer may be applicable to the study of the lan- 


18 “ Wiedergabe fremder Liinder- und Vélkernamen im 
Chinesischen,’” SBAW 1934, XV. 

1° Ch‘ien Han-shu ch. 99B. 

2° Ch‘ien Han-shu ch. 94B. 
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guage of the Bushmen. I do not feel competent to 
judge their validity for the establishment of 
Bushman-Afrikaans equations. But the Chinese 
are not Bushmen. ‘They wrote books. Before 
transcriptions were listed in dictionaries, they 
stood in literary texts and inscriptions. What the 
“ mere ” linguist actually investigates are not tran- 
scriptions but only the sounds that occur in them. 


He treats them as isolated entities. He does not 
ask what Chinese words may have influenced the 
choice of the characters, in what context the tran- 
scriptions occur, when the texts were written, by 
whom and for whom. The sources for a study of 
Chinese transcriptions are not phonograph records 
but literary, and that means historical, documents. 
Linguistics in history is certainly necessary but 
even more so is history in linguistics. 
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Caste in India: its Nature, Function, and Origins. 
By J. H. Hurron. Pp. viii-+ 279, 1 map. 
Cambridge: UNIvErsITY Press, 1946. $3.50. 


The Indian institution of caste has many fea- 
tures which are puzzling to a westerner and much 
of the older literature on the subject does little to 
clarify matters. The present book will, therefore, 
be welcomed by all who want to get a picture of 
caste as it exists today. The book is divided into 
three sections entitled : The Background, Caste, and 
Origins, and there are appendices on the position 
of the exterior castes, i.e. untouchables, and on 
Hinduism in its relation to primitive religions in 
India. There is also an extensive glossary giving 
the names and locations of several hundred castes 
and tribes and an excellent bibliography with titles 
as late as 1944. 

Part I, entitled Background, deals with the caste 
system in various parts of India and has evidently 
been based upon a tremendous amount of factual 
knowledge. It shows the complexity of the actual 
situation, with its several thousand castes and 
variations from one region to another, as contrasted 
with the theoretical scheme set forth in the Laws 
of Manu. 

Part II, entitled Caste, deals with the institution 
under the headings Structure, Strictures, Sanc- 
tions, and Functions. It includes an excellent 
summary of the actual as distinct from the theo- 
retical practices with regard to intercaste marriages 
and a discussion of the internal structures of the 
castes themselves, which are shown to be highly 
variable. The author’s account of the gotra is 
especially interesting and shows that: ‘ though 
normally the exogamous group within the endo- 
gamous caste or subcaste, [it] is very far from 
being a stable institution of consistent pattern, 
even among Brahman castes themselves’ (51). 

After the numerous examples of the variability 
of caste institutions, one naturally turns to the 
functions of the system as a clue to its persistence 
and unquestionably high emotional affect. How- 
ever, this chapter is one of the least satisfying in 
the book. This is less because of what has been 


included than because of what might have been done 
if the author’s factual knowledge had been combined 
with a more modern and dynamic approach. Thus 
he passes lightly over such socially significant func- 
tions as control of occupations and provisions of 
techniques for assimilating alien groups, while de- 
voting considerable space to the highly questionable 
role of caste in assuring a preponderance of male 
births, supposedly a consequence of inbreeding. 

Part III, entitled Origins, is both stimulating 
and disappointing. Like other recent writers, the 
author recognizes that the Indus Valley finds make 
the classical explanations of caste untenable. It 
cannot conceivably be a result of the attempt of 
culturally superior Aryan invaders to protect them- 
selves from absorption by barbarous aborigines. 
However, the author has no real alternative to offer. 
He points to many similarities between the late 
prehistoric and historic cultures of ‘India and the 
early civilizations of the Near East and implies 
that the origins of caste may derive from that 
regions. Any Near Eastern scholar will testify 
that the evidence for such a derivation is scanty, 
to say the least. The nearest thing to a caste 
organization reported for this region would be the 
accounts of later Egyptian society given by Greeks 
of the classical period and even there the simi- 
larities are not close. 

It seems curious that in his search for caste 
origins the author, who has an unusually thorough 
knowledge of the peoples and cultures of South- 
eastern Asia, resolutely ignores the fact that India 
has eastern as well as western neighbors. He does 
mention a few similarities between caste practices 
and those of the more primitive tribes of this 
region, but he fails to draw any conclusions from 
this. Actually, there is abundant evidence for the 
existence in the Austronesian region to the east 
of India of a separate line of cultural evolution 
going back to the Lower Paleolithic and extending 
into the later Neolithic. Physical type, language, 
and even the present scanty Indian archaeological 
record, all indicate that eastern and southern India 
was once part of the Austronesian complex. In 
fact the dividing line between this complex and 
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that of the West, with its developmental climax 
in the Near East, seems to have run through the 
Indian peninsula. 

Throughout the whole Austronesian region from 
Australia to Assam there is a fundamental pattern 
of organization on the basis of small endogamous 
groups. This pattern asumes various forms, but 
it is linked with a predominant importance of 
kinship as the basis for organizing the reciprocal 
behaviors of the group’s members. At the same 
time, the groups involved may develop a high 
degree of industrial specialization and economic 
interdependence. The situation in many parts of 
Melanesia would be a case in point. Briefly, there 
is a pattern of economic association linked with one 
of self-enforced social isolation. This type of 
organization has shown itself highly persistent in 
the Austronesian region proper, surviving in spite 
of overlays of Hindu, Islamic and even Chinese 
culture. If such a system formerly existed in 
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those parts of India which belonged racially and 
culturally with the Austronesian complex, it is 
easy to see how such an institution as caste might 
have been evolved in response to the frequent 
invasions of the peninsula from the north and the 
emergence of an urban culture. The close ingroup 
with its techniques for maintaining itself through 
endogamy and social avoidance while welcoming 
economic exchange provided a flexible mechanism 
for encapsulating foreign elements and for develop- 
ing the guild systems common in western urban 
cultures to their logical conclusion. 

Specialists and non-specialists alike will find this 
book stimulating. It is a significant addition to 
the literature on a great civilization which will 
inevitably play an important part in the world of 
tomorrow. 


RaLpeu LIntTon 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





Thirty Years of Historical Research, or Biblio- 
graphy of the Published Writings of P. K. 


Gode, Curator Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute (from 1916 to 1946). Pp. xiv + 76. 
Poona, 1947. 


The first part of the volume under review gives 
a list of 336 papers published by Mr. P. K. Gode 
and of 17 publications on Indology which he edited 
and compiled. The second part contains two 
indexes, one of items dealt with in the publications 
and the second a general subject-index. The third 
part of this volume is devoted to select opinions by 
scholars on Mr. Gode’s historical research from 
1916 to 1946. The whole volume is preceded by 
two forewords, one by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
and the second by J. R. Gharpure and two prefaces 
by P. K. Gode. 

Mr. Gode has been the Curator of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona 
almost from its foundation, i.e. from 1921, and 
he has been and is still carrying on a silent 
but very fruitful and abundant program of re- 
search in many branches of Indology. He has 
delved into such extensive fields and has covered 


such a wide range of topics that most scholars 
dealing with Indology must inevitably draw upon 
the results of his labors. 

This volume will be practically indispensable to 
every scholar interested in ancient Indian culture 
and civilization, and in particular, outside of India 
where not all Indian publications are well-known. 

The listing of articles written by Mr. Gode in 
the work under review will become a very useful 
reference book for these scholars, as it contains 
excellent indexes on various topics dealt with in 
the thorough and scholarly manner for which Mr. 
Gode is noted. His articles, referred to in this 
volume, contain magnificent bibliographies on the 
subjects with which the articles are concerned. 

It is regrettable, however, that the Bibliography 
does not give a résumé, if only a very short one, 
of the articles listed there. 

This work proves once more that Mr. Gode has 
rendered and is still rendering a most useful 
service to Indology in general, and to contemporary 
scholars in the Indological field in particular. 


LuDWIK STERNBACH 





